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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


Lumber and wine are two of a long list of commodities which are prime 
security when backed by a Lawrence receipt. Why? Because— 


1. The integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company is behind every Lawrence 
Warehouse receipt. Bank officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico unhesi- 
tatingly make inventory loans when so secured. 


2. Legal liability and fidelity bonds are 
also behind each Lawrence receipt. These 
bonds total $1,000,000 at each of more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations — 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS ° 


protection unsurpassed for banks or other 
receipt holders. 


3. Lawrence facility simplifies the handling 
of commodity loans. For example, the exclu- 
sive Lawrence-IBM Commodity Collateral 
Report is electronically compiled for loan 
officers—keeping them always up to date on 
inventory values while reducing the costs of 
servicing loans. 


- « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWRENCE [AAREHOUSE (OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, lil. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





New vbirlight Outdoor Telephone Booth—Larger, well-lighted and comfortable. Designed for use in all kinds of weather. 


There’s Something New in Telephone Booths 


There's a new look to the telephone these 
days. You see it in color telephones for the 
home and office. Here it is again in the 
irkight Outdoor Telephone Booths. 

They are mighty attractive and comfort- 
able. Well-lighted, day and night. Tip-up 
directories are in easy reach. There’s an ample 
shelf for packages and handbags. Available 


for service 24 hours a day, every day in the yeas. 


These new booths are typical of an accel- 
erated program to broaden the usefulness of 
the telephone and increase the market for 
its services. Each of the many developments 
now appearing creates new convenience and 
a greater demand for telephone service by 
more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


eminding ) rat someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice to 
R ding you that } ould enjoy } 5 today 





From Where We Sa.... 


Public Relations Begins at the Top 


We have watched for a number 
of years the fine way in which the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion has been gathering strength, 
and we have greatly admired the 
steadily increasing impact of its 
program upon the consciousness of 
the bankers of the country. But 
never have we felt and observed the 
force and direction of that impact as 
we did in the course of the associa- 
tion’s recent Washington conven- 
tion. 

The interest and zeal of those 
charged with the responsibility of 
conducting the publicity, adver- 
tising and public relations pro- 
grams of our banks gave abundant 
evidence of the tremendous force of 
that impact at the point of contact. 
But there was also a great deal of 
evidence of a considerable “line 
loss” in the transmission of the 
power thus generated to the ulti- 
mate source of all public relations— 
top level management. 

It seemed to us, in fact, that a 
chief characteristic of the conven- 
tion lay in the circumstance, if it 
was a circumstance, that the prin- 
cipal addresses were directed, in 
considerable measure, to bank man- 
agement. This was true, as well, of 
a paper entitled “Priceless Assets,” 
by L. L. Matthews, president of the 
American Trust Company, South 
Bend, Ind., and the then retiring 
president of the FPRA, which was 
distributed at the convention. 

“Too many bankers,” said Mr. 
Matthews, “too many times have re- 
signed themselves to filling an anti- 
quated niche in the community— 
that of the ultra-conservative, un- 
approachable ogre—someone to be 
avoided by most everyone, em- 
ployee or depositor. It is to this at- 
titude with its unfortunate. by- 
products that my remarks are di- 
rected. . . 


“. .. You can’t avoid people, and 
your public relations is nothing but 
the measure of the personal quali- 
ties you bring to these relation- 
ships. For the public relations of 
all of us is not what we say or do, 
but what we are... 


“Simply, then, this vital phase of 
> , 


your business will never be success- 
ful without the enthusiastic and 
understanding co-operation of man- 
agement. It demands thoughtful 
participation from every executive. 
More than that, it demands a good 
example from every executive and 
a realization of the importance of 
the selling job that is to be done— 
a job important to current opera- 
tions, to the annual profit, and most 
of all to the future of banking as we 
know it.... 

“Consciously or unconsciously, it 
is your executive group that sets 
the public relations pace for your 
bank. The glimpse of banking they 
represent in their actions will be 
the one passed on by the employees, 
picked up by the customers, and 
accepted as fact by the community.” 


Homer Livingston, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
in the principal address of the con- 
vention’s first general session, said 
in the same vein: “It is the respon- 
sibility of the senior officials to 
establish and follow policies that 
will practically and effectively im- 
plement these programs. It is their 
responsibility to take those concrete 
and definite steps that will actually 
give the advertising and publicity 
reality.” 

Mr. Livingston suggested these 
questions as bearing on those phases 
of public relations which are the 
special responsiblity of senior bank 
management: 

“Are the services of the institu- 
tion constantly under critical analy- 
sis to see whether the public is re- 
ceiving the comprehensive service 
which the institution advertises and 
to which the public is entitled? 

“Do officers have proper authority 
to make commitments specifically 
delegated to them, or are decisions 
delayed and customers kept wait- 
ing? 

“If we are not to state our con- 
victions on problems which are di- 
rectly related to the welfare of our 
institutions and our customers, em- 
ployees, and stockholders, whose 
responsibility is it to speak? Is it 
the mark of financial leadership to 
wait until others press their views in 
public, in the press, and in legisla- 


tion, and then offer only criticism — 
of these views?” 


Good questions all—and they © 
certainly do a job of pointing up the © 
public relations implications of a 
let of policy decisions. 


Said Ben Wooten, president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas, 
in his banquet address, still in the 
same vein, “There is no use to ad- 
vertise friendliness and let people 
walk into cold storage. . . . People 
will not continue to come into a 
bank, regardless of its advertising, 
regardless of the experts on its 
staff—unless they are pleased with 
its attitude.” And the very plain 
implication was that attitudes are 
determined by management rather 
than by public relations officers. 

J. E. Drew, public relations di- 
rector for Lever Brothers, said in 
the course of his general session 
address that he had been asked by 
a number of those in attendance, 
“How can I sell public relations to 
management? How can I make 
management feel that public rela- 


.tions is as important as the other 


operations of the bank? How can I 
get our officers to participate in our 
programs?” 

He, too, propounded a set of ques- 
tions for the consideration of senior 
bank management: “What are the 
objectives of your bank? What are 
your targets? What kind of bank do 
you want to be? What kind of busi- 
ness do you want to develop? How 
do you want to be regarded in the 
community? What kind of relation- 
ships do you want with your em- 
ployees and stockholders?” 

Top management knows or can 
readily ascertain the answers to 
these and related questions, but 
doesn’t seem to realize as fully as 
one could wish that the goals im- 
plicit in those answers can be 
achieved only by making a well 
considered and wisely conducted 
public relations program an integral 
part of its policy making mechan- 
ism. 


Editor 
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Our Currency Is Sound 


A sound currency in which the 
people have confidence is another 
factor of considerable importance 
in gauging the economic potential- 
ities of a nation... 


The currency system of the 
United States is one of the soundest 
in the world. It is backed not only 
by the largest monetary stock of 
gold ever accumulated by any one 
nation, but also by the huge produc- 
tive capacity of the country and 
its exceedingly strong international 
financial position. 


In fact, the test today of the 
strength of a foreign currency is 
whether it is freely convertible into 
dollars. Moreover, it has often been 
stated, and correctly so, that “gold 
today is on the dollar standard.” 
If one considers the fact that the 
price of gold in the world is deter- 
mined by the United States Treas- 
ury one can readily recognize the 
truth of the above statement. 


There is nothing to indicate that 
there is any danger to the strength 
of the United States currency, or 
any sign of loss of confidence either 
at home or abroad. The fact that 
the United States in the last year 
has lost gold to the rest of the free 
world is not an indication of weak- 
ness of the currency or balance of 
payments. Rather, it reflects the 
economic improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments of some free 
countries and the huge military-and 
economic aid granted by the United 
States Government to these nations. 
—From “America’s Economic Hori- 
zons” by Marcus Nadler, Consult- 
ing Economist to The Hanover 
Bank. 
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TOP TWO FOR ‘54-55 

> Around midday on October 20, 
Chicago’s Homer J. Livingston (see 
cover) took over from Ohio’s 
= Everett D. Reese the reins of the 
S American Bankers’ Association. 
Moving into the No. 2 spot was Fred 
F. Florence of Dallas. 


It was back in 1922 that tall 
(6’2”), affable Homer Livingston 
went to work for The First National 
= Bank of Chicago—and he has been 
s there ever since. Trained as a law- 

yer, Homer Livingston’s rise 
3 through the bank’s legal depart- 
ment was swift. In 1948 he was 
elected to the board of directors, 
and two years later, at the age of 
46, he became president. On 
September 30 of this year, The First 
of Chicago reported assets of $2.8 
billion. 


EIST LEE 


Homer Livingston is no stranger 

to ABA service: until a year ago he 

E was a member of the powerful 
Credit Policy Commission; before 

—J@ that he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Bankruptcy. A man of many in- 
terests, he is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the stock trustees 
of the Monon Railroad; a director 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and of the 
Continental Casualty and Assur- 
lance Companies; and president of 
the National Safe Deposit Co. He 
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FRED F. FLORENCE 
ABA Vice President. 


and Mrs. Livingston have one son 
and make their home in suburban 
River Forest. 


Fred Florence becomes only the 
second Texan to win the ABA vice 
presidency—automatic stepping 
stone to the presidency. The first 
was Francis Marion Law who 
served in 1932-34. 

Fred Florence was elected presi- 
dent of Republic National Bank of 
Dallas in January of 1929. At that 
time, Republic National had re- 
sources of $45 million; today it has 
resources of nearly $700 million. 
The new ABA office is, of course, 
a large milestone in the colorful 
Republic-Florence story. Another 
large milestone comes up December 
1 when the bank moves into a new 
40-story building, tallest south of 
Chicago. 

Popular, nattily-garbed Fred 
Florence is at 63 a man of seemingly 
boundless energy. Long active in 
organized banking, he has just com- 
pleted his third term as chairman 
of ABA’s Credit Policy Commission. 
His business directorships include 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co., Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas 
Power & Light Co., and Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association. 
He and Mrs. Florence, daughter of 
Rabbi David Lefkowitz of Dallas, 
have two adopted children. 

At least two bankers and their 
backers were looking a year ahead. 


Already entered in the race for the 
ABA vice presidency in 1955-56 
were Harry M. Arthur, president of 
Arthur State Bank, Union, S. C., 
and Erle Cocke, Sr. (no relation to 
former ABA President C. Francis 
Cocke), president of The Fulton 
National Bank of Atlanta. Two or 
three others were expected to join 
the field later. 


WHAT THEY SAID 


® Everett D. Reese, president of 
Park National Bank of Newark, O.., 
reporting on his travels as ABA 
president: “Demands for credit are 
being met; and, by and large, the 
attitude of the lending officers of 
our banks remains wholesome and 
constructive. They have been aided, 
in no small measure, by the mone- 


tary policy of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


® George Champion, senior vice 
president of The Chase National 
Bank, on the credit outlook: “It can 
be only a question of time until 
bank loans move on to new peaks. 
Such has been our history in the 
past, and so it will prove to be 
again. We should set our long range 
sights accordingly. In the meantime, 
there is every indication that we 
shall continue to have a healthy 
demand for loans in the months 
ahead, although the volume may 
fall short of the record of 1953.” 

® Benjamin Strong, president of 
United States Trust Co., on common 
stocks in trust portfolios: “The fact 
is that common stocks are now a 





HARRY M. ARTHUR 
...@ year ahead. 











necessary part of our conservative 
investment fabric; and they will 
stay so, in good times and bad, war 
and peace, inflation and deflation. 
We will, therefore, have to take 
the inevitable hazards involved; 
and by careful selection and timing, 
we must keep these risks to a mini- 
mum. In short, we are in equities 
for all time.” 


© John L. McCaffrey, president of 
International Harvester Co., on the 
future of mechanization in agricul- 
ture: “One thing is obviously going 
to happen in the future, just as it 
has happened in recent years; 
namely, the farmer is going to 
have a larger share of his assets 
invested in productive equipment. 

. Secondly, I believe you can 
expect to see new investments made 
by farmers in farm machinery, not 
necessarily based on the old equip- 
ment having been worn out.” 


® Gwilym A. Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., on 
atomic energy legislation: “The key 
to the broad and rapid development 
of atomic power for civilian needs 
lies in the use of the normal com- 
petitive forces which prevail in 
other American industries, and 
which have made those industries 
outstanding in comparison with the 
rest of the world for technology, per 
capita supply, widespread use, and 
low price.” 

© John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
board of directors of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank and former U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany: “It is 
incumbent upon us all to seek to 
understand and to face objectively 
the enormous problems which our 
present technology and our present 
world position involve. Certainly 
no one among us would deny that 
some knowledge of the economic 
forces of the nation is essential to 
good banking; but it is also neces- 
sary to face and understand some 
of the great political forces that so 
deeply are beginning to affect our 
daily lives. It is not only the coming 
of the airplane and atomic power, 
but such things as the rise of Com- 
munism, the awakening of Asia, and 
the shift of power in the Western 
World that we have to compre- 
hend. We have to view these things 
with the same perspective and flexi- 
bility as we view great economic 
and financial trends.” 


6 








N. BAXTER JACKSON 
For Old Bullion, a new look. 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
opened for business last month with 
assets of $2.9 billion. That makes 
it the sixth largest bank in the U.S. 

Product of a king-sized merger 
—130-year-old Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. and 10l-year-old Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co.—the new 
bank has 98 offices spread across all 
five boroughs of New York City. 
Its executive team lines up as fol- 
lows: N. Baxter Jackson, chairman; 
John R. McWilliam (former Corn 
Exchange president), vice chair- 
man; Harold H. Helm, president; 
Isaac B. Grainger, E. Herrick Low 
(from Corn Exchange), and Gilbert 
H. Perkins, executive vice presi- 
dents. 

As a result of the merger the 
New York Stock Exchange lost its 
last remaining bank listing, Corn 
Exchange. There was, however, 
some talk in financial circles of re- 
listing bank stocks generally. 


N.Y. CLEARING HOUSE 

The New York Clearing House 
Association, 101 years old. last 
month, re-elected its president, N. 
Baxter Jackson, chairman of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. 
Elected chairman of the powerful 
Clearing House Committee was 
Percy J. Ebbott, president of The 
Chase National Bank, succeeding J. 
Stewart Baker, chairman of Bank of 
the Manhattan Co. Other committee 
members: William S. Gray, chair- 





man of The Hanover Bank; Adria 
M. Massie, chairman of The Ne 
York Trust Co.; John C. Traphagen, 
chairman of The Bank of Ney 
York, and Henry C. Alexander 
president of J. P. Morgan & Co., Ine 


The association is now made up 
of 18 members (with 436 branches), 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and six clearing non-mem- 
bers. 


NEW CHIEF 


Philadelphia’s $628 million 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
has a new board chairman. He is 
James E. Gowen, chairman of the 
executive committee since the 
Philadelphia Corn Exchange-Girard 
Trust merger in 1951. He succeeds 
David E. Williams, who will remain 
a director. 


From 1939 through 1948 James 
Gowen was president of Girard 
Trust Co. and then chairman of the 
board until the merger. (David Wil- 
liams came from the Corn Exchange 
side.) Mr. Gowen is a director and 
chairman of the finance committee 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. His other directorships include 
American Sugar Refining Co.,! 
Cranberry Improvement Co, 
Edensburg Coal Co., Insurance 
Company of North America, The 
Midvale Company, The Muskogee 
Co., Union Improvement Co., United 
Firemens Insurance Co., and West- 
ern Saving Fund Society. 


GROWING 


It was a big month for The 
Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco. First, The Bank of 
Eureka (assets: $22 million) was 
merged into Anglo Bank, thus be- 
coming Anglo’s 39th office. A few 
days later, shareholders OK’d an 
offering of 262,500 shares of Anglo 
common at $45 a share, which would 
boost the bank’s capital funds to 
more than $61 million. 

“Anglo Bank is experiencing sub- 
stantial growth,” said President 
Paul E. Hoover, “and it is expected 
that the continued progress of the 
areas in which the bank operates 
will result in further increases m 
the bank’s business as well as the 
addition of new offices.” The added 
capital funds, he thought, would be 
sufficient to support the expected 
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growth of the bank for some time 
to come. 

Anglo’s October 7 statement of 
condition showed assets of $864 
million and deposits of $784 million 
—a new all-time high. Rounding 
out the busy month, Anglo Bank 
opened a new office in Sacramento, 
bringing to 40 the number of Anglo 
offices in operation. 


STILL AHEAD 


Nine-month figures showed that 
banks were still doing better earn- 
ingswise than they had in 1953 (see 
table). Income on loans was con- 
sistently lower than a year earlier, 
but this was generally offset by 
higher income on securities and 
higher commission and fee income. 
One bank, Irving Trust Co., re- 
ported that while interest on loans 
dropped 6 per cent from a year 
earlier, interest and dividends on 
securities jumped 42 per cent and 
fees, commissions, and other in- 
come rose 15 per cent. 

Many banks showed a sharp im- 
provement in security profits. The 
Chase National, for example, re- 
ported a profit on securities in the 
first nine months of 42 cents a share. 
In the like period last year Chase 
lost 17 cents a share on securities. 


On September 29 total earnings 
assets of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities were up 
more than 5 per cent from a year 
earlier. Holdings of Government 
securities by these banks were up 
13 per cent, which more than offset 
an 11 per cent decrease in business 
loans. 





FRED A. FERROGGIARO 
For long service, a high honor. 


TOP CHANGES AT B OF A 

For a successor to A. J. Gock as 
chairman of the board, Bank of 
America has turned to its oldest em- 
ployee.in years of service: Fred A. 
Ferroggiaro, who was taken on as 


a messenger boy in 1906 by Founder’ 


A. P. Giannini. (Mr. Gock, who 
reached the bank’s retirement age 
of 65 last month, stays active as a 
member of the board and its execu- 
tive committee and as chairman of 
the general trust committee.) 

Fred Ferroggiaro has been chair- 
man of the general finance commit- 
tee for many years, and is the bank’s 
senior loan officer, with supervision 
over all Bank of America credit 
operations. 

Succeeding Mr. Gock as senior 
officer of the bank in the Southern 
California area is Jesse W. Tapp, 


NINE MONTH PER-SHARE EARNINGS 
(ADJUSTED) 


Bank of California N.A. 
Bank ef New York 
Bankers Trust Co. 


Central National Bank of Cleveland 


Chase National Bank 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

Irving Trust Co. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Marine Midland Trust Co. of N.Y. 
National City Bank of New York and 


City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
New York Trust Co. 


$— 


Indicated Earn. 
Net Profit 
1954 1953 


$3.51 


Net Operating 
Earnings 
1954 1953 


$— 
23.34 22.41 
3.30 2.91 
237 me 


$3.04 


4.28 4.27 


3.27 





vice chairman of the board and | 


noted economist. Jesse Tapp is 
chairman of the ABA’s Agricultural 
Commission and a member of its 
Credit Policy Commission. He also 
serves on two of President Eisen- 
hower’s commissions: Foreign Eco- 
nomic and Agricultural Policy. 


NEWS TABS 


® The crucial Montgomery Ward & 
Co. stockholders meeting was still 
six months away, but already the 
challenger was in high gear. Claim- 
ing that his group now owned 500,- 
000 shares of Ward stock (total: 
6.7 million shares), youthful Louis 
E. Wolfson: 1) won permission to 
inspect Ward’s official stockholder 
list (New York transfer agent: J. P. 
Morgan & Co.); 2) promised a legal 
fight to change Ward’s by-laws so 
that the full board would come up 
for election next April instead of 
only three directors. 


© Large New York City banks dur- 
ing the first half of September 
charged on _ short-term business 
loans an average rate of 3.24 per 
cent, according to the regular quar- 
terly report issued last month by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. That’s virtually unchanged 
from the average rate of 3.27 per 
cent reported for the first half of 
June, but significantly lower than 
3.48 per cent in September of 
1953. On term loans during the first 
half of this September the New 
York banks charged an average rate 
of 3.17 per cent, compared with 
3.40 per cent a year earlier. 


© “Whatever the current pace of 
gold production in Soviet Russia 
may be; whatever the actual size of 
the gold hoard the Kremlin has 
accumulated over the past 20 years, 
one thing is certain: Moscow today 
holds at its disposal gold reserves 
second only to our own in the U.S. 
... The day the men in the Kremlin 
see fit to turn the ruble loose on 
the world market, perhaps for no 
better reason than to upset the 
economic applecart of the capital- 
istic West, they have the ways and 
means to do so.” So warns Foreign 
Correspondent Joachim Joesten in 
his fascinating story of the mining, 
hoarding, smuggling, and political 
importance of “Gold Today” (pub- 
lished last month by David McKay 
Co., New York City). 
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To Serve You Better 


Two time-honored names in banking have become one .. . 


| & CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
.-. now that the merger of Chemical Bank & Trust Company and Corn Exchange 


od Bank Trust Company has been consummated. 

0,- For more than a century each of these institutions has been identified closely with the 
al: economic growth of the nation and the development of its banking system. 

uis 

to No two banks could better complement each other. Their merger creates a network of 
ler 98 offices conveniently located in all five boroughs of New York City, with capital 
P. funds of more than $187 million and resources of $2.9 billion. 

gal We value highly the relationships we enjoy with correspondent banks throughout the 
a United States and in more than 5,000 communities abroad. To these old friends and 


of new ones we now offer expanded facilities-and,-with a larger staff, we shall continue 
the high standards of service which have characterized Chemical Bank since 1824 and 
Corn Exchange Bank since 1853. 





ir- 
er You can call on Chemical Corn Exchange Bank with confidence. 
PSS 
er ..... Condensed Hlalement of Condilion..... 
ir- At the close of business October 15, 1954 
by ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cw Cash and Due from Banks $ 730,304,475.33 Capital Stock ; en 42,940,000.00 
red U. S. Government Obligations 847,909,130.64 Surplus iPS 127,060,000.00 
er State, Municipal and Public Securities 308,293,939.22 Undivided Profits 17,697,685.16 
of irc Bonds and Investments ‘ PR nn . e 187,697,685.16 
_— , ; pees ae a dey Reserve for Contingencies ; 7,593,251.22 
an Banking Houses Owned 9,081 ,956.35 “ . 
5 a aoatale , 3 i Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc... .. 10,526,783.49 
of Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 43,688,728.16 > - 
A Acceptances Outstanding (Net) eon 48,229,429.20 
t Accrued Interest and Accounts Receiv- tee tls 
rs able 8.035.219.16 Other Liabilities. ....... 3,882,446.76 
ee Other Amsts )__§,874,701:38 2,642,439,902.91 
ate $2,900,369,498.74 $2,900,369,498.74 
ith — ted ae 
Securities carried at $252,809,650.55 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
of 
sia Chairman Vice Chairman 
N. BAXTER JACKSON Joun R. McCWILLIAM 
of ; 
President 
1as Haro_p H. Heim 
ir; Executive Vice Presidents 
lay Isaac B. GRAINGER E. Herrick Low GiLBert H. PERKINS 
ves 
..S. 
lin 
no 
the 
al CORN EXCHANGE 
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Picture of a mortgage on thin ice 


Here may be the beginning of a costly lawsuit for the 
owner of this home. And if one of your mortgagors 
should find himself faced with such a problem, it 
could be costly to you. 


Personal liability is one among many hazards that 
could well prevent a mortgagor from meeting his 
payments. When mortgagors are fully protected 
against these hazards, it stands to reason that they 
become sounder financial risks. 


That’s why we think you'll be interested in know- 
ing more about North America’s Homeowners Policy 
for the average homeowner. This is a single, con- 
venient policy that combines the coverages of Fire, 
Extended Coverage and Theft on dwelling and 
contents together with Personal Liability protection. 
10 





North America’s Homeowners Policy provides 
better insurance-to-value, better protection for the 
homeowner, thus adding to the financial stability 
of mortgagors. Its use is acceptable to the Vet- 
erans Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


If you would like further information on North 
America’s Homeowners Policy, we'll be glad to send 
it at your request. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
@® Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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By A. M. Youngquist Jr. Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington, De C. 


As expected, economic issues in Washington got top billing at the ABA 
Convention last month. Resolved the delegates: “We reaffirm our strong 


conviction that the economy of a nation cannot remain sound and healthy if its 
gov't continually lives beyond its means. We commend the steps which have been 
taken to reduce Federal expenditures, to eliminate waste, to improve efficiency 
in Gov't activities, and to withdraw the Gov't from fields of activity which can 
better be carried on by its citizens. We urge further action along these lines. 

"We reaffirm our support of a flexible monetary policy and generally 
commend the actions taken under such a policy in the past two years during a 
period of transition from a wartime economy to a peacetime economy." 


RF ———y 


Also doing some reviewing and reaffirming before the Convention were four 
top Administration spokesmen: 

Treasury Boss George Humphrey noted that in 9 of the 11 major Government 
financings of the last 20 months the debt was lengthened. "Whenever the 
opportunity presents itself," said George Humphrey, "we will seize it to extend 
maturities to whatever it seems the situation then existing will permit." But 
he also made it clear that the Administration will try to avoid competing with 
private enterprise and with state and local gov'ts for long-term money. 

Budget Cutter Rowland Hughes declared that the Administration has not only 
stemmed but has turned the tide of "colossal" spending and mounting taxes. 
"Proof positive of this," he said, "are the $14-billion cut to date in proposed 
Federal expenditures and the $7.4-billion cut in taxes." He added: "The fact 
that the budget has not yet been balanced does not indicate that the Admin. has 
given up its intention of balancing the budget.” 

National Bdnk Chief Ray Gidney reported that in 1954, 147 national banks 
have completed or will complete by year-end recapitalization programs involving 
the sale of $220 million of new stock. Observed the Comptroller: "This seems 
to be a favorable time to raise bank capital; and I think we should avail 
ourselves of the opportunity where such a course is desirable for a particular 
institution.” 

Walter Williams, Under Secy. of Commerce, reassured: "In general and from 
a national point of view, the postwar rise in mortgage debt does not appear to 
have been excessive in light of all relevant considerations, and we feel 


wh St @ 


des confident that the current volume of this debt need not be and is not a 

the deterrent to continued growth either in housing or in the economy in general." 
lity It's now about an even bet that the Treasury will include a long-term bond 
‘et- issue of modest size either in its December refunding or in a new money 

ing borrowing before year-end. 


Three issues--amounting to more than $17 billion--come due in (or have been 
called for) December. There's a chance the cash borrowing can be avoided; if 

rth not, aS seems likely, it would raise about $2 billion. 
nd Expect certain conditions and requirements in Small Business Ad. loan 
agreements (example: the "after acquired" clause) to come in for sharp criticism 
in the 84th Congress. Critics charge that many loans "tentatively approved" 
ES (and usually publicized) by SBA later fall through when applicants balk at one 
or more of the stipulations in the final loan agreement. 

Coupled with this attack will be a drive led by Sen. Sparkman (D.. Ala.) to 


= boost SBA's loan limit from $150,000 to $500,000. (Last month 514 of 574 top 
8 bankers polled by this department opposed the hike.) 
Pa. aS Que 
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FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 


BANKS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
HAVE BEEN HANOVER CORRESPONDENTS 


An Alabama Bank President’s opinion: 


“It’s always a pleasure to be able to discuss bank investments 
with you and also investment policies. The Hanover, in my 
opinion, is one of the best operated banks in the country and you 
have been most helpful always in your comments and suggestions.’ 


> 


A Bank Is Known By The Correspondents It Keeps 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Financial, Business Leaders Size Up 


THE FEDERAL DEBT STRUCTURE 


What would be a desirable federal debt structure for today? How would 
it differ from the existing debt structure? How fast could it be attained? How 
would commercial bank portfolios be affected? 

Here are answers to these and other questions as seen by the Fiscal, Mon- 
etary, and Debt-Management Subcommittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development, national non-profit research and education organization. 


E ARE NOT ASKING here 
W eenet the changes in the 
debt structure that may be 
desirable in a particular cyclical 
situation such as the moderate re- 
cession prevailing in mid-1954. The 
process of changing the structure of 
the debt has economic conse- 
quences which should be distin- 
guished from the econgmic conse- 
quences of the structure itself. 
Here we are asking about the 
structure of the debt that would be 
appropriate to the size and general 
character of our economy as it 
would be under normal conditions 
of high employment in 1954, or 
1957 or 1960. This would constitute 
a goal towards which we should 
move in the next few years at a 
rate adjusted to cyclical conditions. 
We do not believe that a marked 
transformation of the present debt 
structure is required as a near-term 
goal. We have lived for many years 
with this debt and the economy has 
become substantially adjusted to 
its size and form. It is true that the 
process of adjustment included a 
major inflation, but there is no 
evidence that since the abandon- 
ment of support for the government 
bond market in 1951 the structure 
of the debt has been a major source 
of economic difficulty. 
At the same time a weak and 


passive policy towards the debt will 
in a short time result in a drastic 
change in the debt structure. If we 
follow the course of least resistance, 
which is generally to issue very 
short debt as outstanding debt ma- 
tures, we shall find within a few 
years that the total short-term debt 
has radically increased and the in- 
termediate and longer-term debt 
has been whittled away with the 
passage of time. By standing still, 
we will, in effect, move backwards. 
The avoidance of radical change in 
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the structure of the debt will require 
a positive program for issuing in- 
termediate and long-term securities 
to offset the effects of the passage 
of time. We will have to run pretty 
fast just to stay in the same place. 


While we do not believe that 
drastic changes in the structure of 
the debt would be desirable, we do 
believe that certain moderate 
changes in the direction of a longer 
debt in the next few years would 
be helpful and would contribute to 
stability. 


PRIVATELY HELD FEDERAL MARKETABLE DEBT—PER CENT DUE 


WITHIN ONE YEAR 


Per Cent 
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The main element in this change 
should be a reduction in the volume 
of debt due within one or two years, 
balanced mainly by an increase in 
the intermediate debt, say of 5 to 
10 years maturity, and by a smaller 
increase in the longer-term debt. 
The program should also include 
an increase in the outstanding vol- 
ume of savings bonds. 


We believe that the economy 
could operate at high levels with a 
moderately smaller volume of 
short-term Federal securities, given 
time to make the transition. We be- 
lieve that banks would be willing 
gradually to move to intermediate 
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SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON 
FISCAL, MONETARY AND DEBT-MANAGEMENT POLICY 


from short-term government se- 
curities. As compared with years 
before World War II the commercial 
banks now hold a much larger pro- 
portion of their funds in short-term 
governments. In 1953 Federal se- 
curities due within five years were 
31 per cent of commercial bank 
loans and investments (table p. 16). 
In 1941 the proportion was only 12 
per cent and in the 1920’s Federal 
securities of all maturities were only 
about 10 per cent of bank loans and 
investment. Moreover, debt due 
within five years is now a much 
larger proportion of the total Fed- 
eral debt owned by banks—72 per 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
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cent in 1953 compared with 28 pe 
cent in 1941. It is true that in ea 
lier times banks relied more 9g 
other sources of liquidity than th 
do now. However, these figures su 
gest that a reduction in commerci 
bank holdings of short-term Fed- 
eral securities is possible. 


The goal of a moderate lengthen- 
ing of the debt that is appropriate 
for the near future may not be ap- 
propriate for the more distant fu- 
ture. Thirty years from now, say, 
our economy should be much largell 
than it is. Investors’ attitude | 
towards liquidity may be differen 
The structure and practices of fi-! 
nancial institutions, the financial | 
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policies of business, the instruments 
of monetary management may ha 
changed in ways we cannot foresee, 
The structure of the Federal debt at 
that time will have to be judged) 
in terms of the conditions that then) 
exist. 


Starting from our present posi 
tion, however, every opportunity 
lengthen the debt without seriously 
affecting economic stability shoul¢ 
be taken. If we do not take eve 
opportunity we shall slip backward 
for the mere passage of time 
working to shorten the maturity oi 
the debt. 


We have indicated the need fe 
a moderately longer debt structure. 
That does not mean we should move 
all the way to this new structure at 
once or even move in that direction 
in any particular short period of 
time. The best route from here to 
there may include some periods of 
movement in the opposite direction. 


Before recommending a route to 
a longer debt, we must examine the 
economic effects of any lengthening 
process. 


We have already indicated our 
belief that given time to make the 
transition the economy could oper- 
ate at high levels with a smaller 
volume of short-term Federal se- 
curities. A smaller volume of such 
securities would not be a source of 
persistent deflationary pressure. But 
the process of transition to a smaller 
volume of short-term debt is likely 
to be deflationary or anti-inflation- 
ary. 

A shift of Federal debt from 
short to intermediate and longer 
securities will have three kinds of 
effects: 
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4New way to save money and time 


without disrupting your bank or your people! 





Girl has finger-tip control over thousands of cards from sitting position. 


re at ‘ 
a Revo-File brings records to your clerks instead of sending clerks 
0 : ose , 
to the records. Simple. No costly transposition job necessary! 
e to . niftaitias y WHY REVO-FILE IS THE 
is of |SN’T THIs A fine, simple, practical idea for your bank? Let the file cards WORLD'S FINEST ROTARY FILE: 
tion. | go round in circles” instead of your clerks! Save all the lost time, motion 
R A : Uses your present records. 
te to and energy that old-fashioned drawer and tub files are stealing from you. No costly changeover. 
> the Save on your operating costs, too. And improve employee morale, customer Takes less floor space. 
: relations and overall efficiency with this one change in equipment. Increases production. 
ning y 8 [ut 
R e 3 : : Reduces overhead. 
evo-File brings thousands of signature cards, credit cards, mortgage Cannot lose or damage records. 
our jrcords, and other records under finger-tip control. Eliminates lost time and Makes “in-out” filing faster. 
2 the jmotion. Clerks use it from an easy silting position. It’s compact. Mobile. Mobile—move it where needed. 
yper- | Takes only a fraction of the space you're using, now—yet houses the same Available in manual, automatic electric 
aller }'cords you’ve always had. No costly transposition job necessary. If your selection, and “high-boy"” models. 


Accommodates all card sizes. 


| se- }bank has 3,000 or more active cards, it will pay you to check on Revo-File, 
such }day. Mail coupon, now, for full details. 








ce of 
MAIL COUPON, TODAY, FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 
. But qubaseuintatetendinataihaapiilenedionsn ~;. « Fpapeetes adgemanenie dnctiitibiose 
aller j Department BM-11. Revo-File Division 
The Mosler Safe Company 
ikely = | 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
tion- | Phere send me bya free illustrated folder giving full details on Revo-File, world’s 
| nest rotary car ec. 
| OS 
from WORLD'S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE | 
BANK 
mnger Another product of 
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1. The Treasury will absorb more 
of the funds available for less 
liquid, longer-term, market-vulner- 
able investments. 

2. The total supply of funds 
available for less liquid investments 
will increase as a result of an in- 
crease in the rate of return on such 
investments. 

3. Private borrowers will tap 
more of the funds available for in- 
vestment in liquid assets, either di- 
rectly by borrowing more on short 
term or indirectly through financial 
institutions that supply savers with 
highly liquid assets backed by a 
pool of less liquid assets owned by 
the institutions. 

The first of these effects by itself, 
in the absence of the others, is de- 
flationary or anti-inflationary. The 
Treasury borrowing in the inter- 
mediate or longer-term market dis- 
places private and municipal 
borrowers, who may consequently 
restrict their investment expendi- 
tures, with a repressive effect upon 
the economy. 

The second and third effects, 
however, tend to offset this. To the 
extent that the total supply of funds 
available for less liquid investment 
increases, private and municipal 
borrowers are not displaced. And 
to the extent that they can utilize 
more of the funds available for in- 
vestment in liquid assets these bor- 
rowers, even if forced out of the 
longer-term market, will not have 
to restrict their investment expendi- 
tures. 

In the short run the first, restric- 
tive, effect is likely to be predomi- 
nant. The other effects require 
changes in the habits of savers, in 
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the practices of financial institutions 
and in the financial structures of 
businesses. These changes take time. 
Given time they will be important. 
But the initial impact of a shift 
from shorter to longer Federal debt 
outstanding will be restrictive. 

This creates both a problem and 
an opportunity in an economy sub- 
ject to inflation or deflation. It 
means that a program of continu- 
ous, steady debt lengthening would 
be too restrictive when we encoun- 
ter periods of deflation. On the other 
hand, -a program in which the 
lengthening of the debt is adapted 
to changing economic conditions can 
contribute to economic stability. 

There will be times when the 
economy needs, or can stand, the 
anti-inflationary effect of the debt- 
lengthening process. Debt length- 
ening can usefully supplement a 
restrictive monetary policy during 


COMMERCIAL BANK HOLDINGS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES AS PER CENT OF LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


Dec. 31 


1939 
1941 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


NA: Not available. 


40.0% 
43.0 
65.6 
59.5 
54.7 
55.7 
49.2 
46.7 
44.6 
43.4 


Total governments Due within 5 years 


Due within 1 year 


NA 
11.8% 
29.5 
29.6 
31.8 
41.7 
36.4 
34.9 
30.9 
31.3 


NA 

3.3% 
15.7 
14.1 
12.6 
16.7 
10.1 
11.2 
13.1 
18.8 


inflations. Particularly, the issuan 
of long-term bonds, even in mode 
ate amounts, as the expansionar 
process is gathering momentum wi 
help to extend the influence @ 
monetary restriction into the lon .| 
term capital market. At other tim ‘ 
it will be desirable not to issue anj 
long-term debt, and possibly only 
very little intermediate debt, if 


‘order to assure the maximum avail 


ability of funds for long-term priv 
vate investment. 


The approach to a longer debt 
should be flexible. Our aim should 
be to move at a rate that is not 
inconsistent with stability of the 
economy at a high level. This rate 
will be variable, greater when pri- 
vate expenditures for investment 
and consumption tend to be high 
than when they tend to be low. 


Will this flexible policy actually 
result in movement towards the 
goal of a longer debt? Will the 
lengthening of the debt that #§ 
sometimes required by, or compati- 
ble with, economic stability exceed 
the shortening of the debt that may 
occur at other times? Unless it does, 
the flexible policy will not lead to 
a net lengthening of the maturity 
of the debt. 


Debt Only One of Three Factors 


The answer to this question will 
depend in part upon unpredictable 
factors. It will depend upon the rel- 
ative frequency, duration and in- 
tensity of periods of high prosperity 
and periods of recession. 

But -in part the possibility of 
lengthening the debt, without un- 
duly deflationary consequences, will 
depend upon other policies of gov- 
ernment. Budget policy, monetary 
policy and debt management policy 
should be so operated that their 
combined net effect is to moderate 
both inflation and recession. With a 
combination having the desired net 
effect, the emphasis that can be 
placed on lengthening the debt will 
depend upon how restrictive or in- 
flationary budget and monetary 
policy are. We shall be able to stand 
a greater deflationary effect from 
lengthening the debt if monetary 
policy and budget policy are not 
strongly deflationary. 

We are not suggesting that we 
should have continuing budget defi- 
cits in order to make the economy 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition October 7, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks P ? 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adj jncent Property) 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


LIABILITIES 


Other Undivided Profits j ; 
Discount Collected, but not Earned 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Bills Payable 


Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 538,811,585.71 


$ 568,816, 172.28 
911,631, 782.16 
112,315, 971.05 

1,197,775, 042. 76 
1,790,221.43 

5, 850, 000.00 
1,949, 498.50 

8, 016,610.04 

940, 874.81 

$2, 809, 086, 173.03 


$ 90,000,000.00 
105, 000, 000.00 
9,444, 237.28 
2,211,949.21 

32, 786,016.47 

15, 000, 000.00 
2,376, 835.30 


1,776,653, 981.19 


236, 752, 956.71 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


2,552,218, 523.61 
48,611.16 
$2, 809, 086, 173.03 


United States Government obligations carried at $277,080,788.22 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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President, Chic 
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President 


Board of Directors 
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How it it! new...Bure 
SENSIMATIC BANK BOI 





*€ 
Now, the new Burroughs Sensimatic bank 
bookkeeping machine makes your commercial checking ee © 
account department more efficient . . . more 
productive than ever! ° r 


i) 
The sleek new Sensimatic is designed for fast, 


accurate posting. With its high economy, this machine is. 
a moneysaver right from the start. Operators t f j / / 
instantly like its many fully automatic features that ~ ° 

? 


make it simple to learn and practicaily errorproof! 


By a turn of the job selector knob, this versatile 
Sensimatic also may be used as an all-purpose 
machine to handle additional accounting operations. 


There will be a new high in accounting efficiency ° ° 


in your bank when the Sensimatic bank bookkeeping 
machine is on the job. See it in action. Ask your e 
Burroughs man for a demonstration today. 

Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 















AUTOMATIC 

CHECK COUNT 

The Sensimatic gives you a 
completely new automatic 
check count, either progres- 
sive or non-progressive, and 
clearly lists the number of 
checks on the statement. 





CORRECTION KEYS b> 
There’s simplified error cor- 
rection with this Sensimatic. 
To correct any error the 
operator simply indexes the 
incorrect amount and de- 
presses the appropriate key. 















DATE LOCK 
An auditor’s lock located on 
the left front of the Sensi-’ 
matic locks in the date, pro. 
viding protection again 
inserting an entry of an ul 
authorized or incorrect date, 
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ROUGHS COMPLETE 
0KKREEPING MACHINE! 




































| AUTOMATIC 


REGISTER TOTALING 


Totals and cross-footing are * 
simple. The operator merely 

turns the job selector knob 9 

to the proper schedule and 

Tsien Ue vinter hen: Tis WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | Burroughs 


all completely automatic! 


ADDING 

MACHINE, TOO 

The Sensimatic is both an 
accounting and an adding 
machine. The platen is split 
for a list-posting tape. Thus 
the Sensimatic can add 
checks or run trial balances 
without affecting totals. 
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safe for increasing the average ma- 
turity of the debt. But the large size 
of the Federal budgets, with con- 
sequent high tax rates, makes it 
probable that we will run smaller 
surpluses in times of high employ- 
ment than might be appropriate if 
the budget were smaller. This will 
leave more room for lengthening the 
debt because budget policy will be 
less deflationary or more inflation- 
ary. 

We do suggest, however, that in 
the division of responsibility be- 
tween monetary policy and debt 
management, weight should be 
given to the desirability of length- 
ening the debt. Monetary policy can 
increase the opportunities for 
lengthening the debt without affect- 
ing stability. This is true both in 
boom times and in recessions. 


Lessens Need for Monetary Restraint 


In boom times the degree of 
monetary restraint that is needed 
will be reduced by the fact that 
the process of lengthening the debt 
will also tend to restrict the avail- 
ability of private credit. In some 
periods of boom, major steps toward 
lengthening the debt would be 
faced with many practical difficul- 
ties. But the smaller steps that may 
be feasible in such situations would 
still be worth taking, particularly 
since the debt-lengthening process 
would supplement monetary policy. 
There will also be conditions of 
general prosperity without inflation 
in which fairly substantial steps can 
be taken towards a longer debt. 

In times of recession, a sufficiently 
expansive monetary policy can per- 
mit lengthening of the debt by off- 
setting its possible deflationary con- 
sequences. There may be periods of 
recession where the debt simply 
should not be lengthened. But even 
in recession, opportunities should 
not be overlooked. Monetary policy 
may often be able to offset the de- 
flationary effects of debt-lengthen- 
ing during a recession. 

Both in boom times and recession, 
the Treasury can reduce the diffi- 
culties of debt-lengthening by giv- 
ing investors in the market a clear 
idea of the objectives, limits, and 
flexibility of the debt-lengthening 
process. Lengthening the debt will 
be very hard to accomplish if inves- 
tors have the impression that a rapid 
extension of maturities will be 
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pushed through rigidly without re- 
gard to economic consequences. 
This impression would lead to the 
expectation of a sharp rise in in- 
terest rates. It would cause inves- 
tors to refrain from buying long- 
term securities, either public or 


private, until the expected rise in. 


interest rates had occurred. The re- 
sult would be a substantial defla- 
tionary effect with little sale of 
long-term governments. 

Reference to the use of monetary 
policy to permit lengthening of the 
debt calls attention to the need for 
continued cooperation between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 
Monetary policy and debt manage- 
ment must both be governed by 
considerations of economic stability. 
How much each must do will de- 
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pend upon how much is being done ~ 
by the other. Each agency should be © 
not only informed but also consulted © 
about the other’s policy. 


In the light of the foregoing, the 
Committee concludes that flexible 
debt action will result in a gradual 
lengthening of the debt if every 
opportunity that exists or is made 
available by monetary policy is 
taken. 

Particularly, we believe that 
substantial progress in lengthening 
the debt may be made without 
serious deflationary results by rel- 
atively small increases in the ma- 
turity of the large mass of 
extremely short debt. 


Intermediate Maturities Will Help 


As we have already pointed out, 
lengthening of the debt does not de- 
pend entirely upon selling 20- or 
30-year bonds instead of one-year 
certificates. A large part of the ob- 
jective can be achieved by selling 
two-year notes instead of one-year 
certificates and by selling six- or 
seven-year bonds instead of three- 
year notes. Those intermediate is- 
sues would be bought mainly by-the 
same investors who would other- 
wise have held shorter securities. 
Such shifting from short to inter- 
mediate debt may have less im- 
mediate restrictive effect upon 
private investment than a much 
smaller amount of shifting to long 
bonds, which would mainly be 
bought as an alternative to private 
investment. 

We believe that the additional 
costs of the debt-lengthening pro- 
gram we suggest will not be major. 
By putting major emphasis on a 
shift away from very short to inter- 
mediate maturities, there will be 
relatively little difference in inter- 
est rates. Also, appropriate mone- 
tary policy will permit some of the 
refunding to take place in reces- 
sion when interest rates are low. 

In any case, the desire to keep 
interest costs on the Federal debt 
low should not prevent progress 
towards a debt structure that will 
help us avoid inflation and deflation. 
A debt that is a disruptive and un- 
stabilizing force in our economy is 
not “cheap” for the nation as a 
whole no matter how low the inter- 
est rates may be. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


71 Branches in Greater New York 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1954 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities.............. 

CN I Soci c s ko eas ceece nee 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Loans and Securities......... 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 

Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation 

Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


$1,363,720,685 
1,746,997,034 
38,417,049 
610,055,115 
61,686,992 
2,105,408,823 
2,874,840 
34,678,700 
10,500,000 


7,000,000 
31,183,681 
3,817,573 


$6,016,340,492 


$5,487,027,966 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $64,348,240 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


35,519,786 
15,050,400 


2,067,938 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
22,410,637 
40,995,318 
4,125,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surp 200,000,000 
59,143,447 409,143,447 
$6,016,340,492 
Figures of Overseas Branches are as of September 25. ae 


$395,624,732 of United States Government Obligations and $16,539,400 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
a 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,614,112 
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A Perspective on— 


The Institutional Securities Market (Part II). 


In a sense, says the author, the institutional securities market is the super-market 
principle applied to Wall Street. Discussed here are the parts played by toll 
road revenue bonds, corporate issues, Canadian securities, convertibles, direct 


placement financing and preferred and common stocks. 


bond issues have, during the 

past few years, introduced a 
new easily marketable trading 
medium to the municipal bond 
market. Such revenue bonds are 
not without precedent. Witness the 
obligations of the Port of New York 
Authority, the Triboro Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, and the original 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. However, 
it is only since the war that toll 
road revenue bonds have achieved 
their present market prominence. 


= SCALE toll road revenue 


Such issues, not being tax sup- 
ported, partake more of the nature 
of a corporate revenue producing 
enterprise than of that of a munic- 
ipality. Consequently, as commer- 
cial bank investments they are 
governed by the usual limitations 
which apply to corporate bond hold- 
ings. As a necessary corollary, ob- 
ligations of roads still in the con- 
struction stage are not eligible for 
commercial bank investment until 
the roads have an operating history. 


As a group, the toll roads now in 
operation have a brief but excellent 
financial history. Those completed 
since the war have been plagued by 
every variety of rising cost. So ur- 
gent has been the need for such 
facilities, however, that revenues 
have consistently far outstripped the 
added financial burdens-imposed by 
the sky rocketing costs of post war 
construction. Considering the re- 
sults achieved by the first Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike extension, by the 
New Jersey Turnpike, the Brook- 
lyn-Battery Tunnel, all built since 
the war, and all paying their way 
by an ample margin, investments 
in such securities, even in the con- 
struction stage, appear to many 
non-bank institutional investors to 
be well justified. Moreover, the 
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By RUDOLF SMUTNY 
Senior Partner, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


yields at which they first arrived 
on the market have been uniformly 
attractive. As a consequence there 
is now an excellent two-way market 
in many of these issues. The scale of 
trading rivals that of corporates. 
Bids and offers are large in size and 
the spreads between them range 
from % to % of a point. 

In turning from the municipal to 
the corporate market it seems ap- 
propriate to consider first those 
corporate securities whose trading 
market most closely resembles that 
of the tax exempts, namely, the 
equipment trust certificates, which 
are issued to finance the acquisition 
of rolling stock by the railroads. 

They represent an intermediate 
sector in the whole maturity range 
of the corporate market. They are 
generally brought out in serial form 


In Part I of this article, Mr. 
Smutny dealt with the present 
day institutional _ securities 
market as the end result of a 
series of interacting develop- 
ments that have taken place 
over the past forty years, most 
important of which have been 
the vast growth of government 
debt and the still accelerating 
pace of the institutionalization 
of savings. He explained the 
scope and economic significance 
of those facets of that market 
which relate to the various ob- 
ligations of the United States 
Treasury, the quasi-Govern- 
ments, municipals in general, 
and Public Housing Authority 
temporary loan notes. 


with maturities of from one to 15 
years, and hence are especially use- 
ful in planning a spaced maturity 
corporate portfolio. In addition, the 
securities acquired for a _ specific 
maturity can invariably be counted 
on to stay put for they are almost 
never callable before their due 
dates. 


Like municipals they are traded 
in basis rather than in dollars and 
spreads between bid and ask may 
run from % of a point to half a 
point depending on maturity. Also 
like municipals and largely for the 
same reasons, i.e., small sized issues 
split up into multiple maturities, 
traded in basis, they have a second- 
ary market with trading activity at 
a much slower pace than obtains 
in the rest of the corporate market. 


Top Investment Quality 


As a group, they represent top 
investment quality. They show this 
in their ratings, and the few that 
do not “have high ratings, enjoy 
satisfactory markets anyway, for a 
very good reason. Title to the 
equipment they cover does not pass” 
to the parent road until the last: 
maturity of a certificate issue has 
been paid off. Meanwhile, if trouble 
should develop the trustee for the 
certificates simply seizes the equip-" 
ment and sells it to another road. 
A railroad is out of business with- 
out its rolling stock. Consequently, 
even roads in bankruptcy make” 
every effort to find the money to 
meet their equipment trust obliga- 
tions. This, together with the fact 
that most such issues start out with 
a substantial cash equity, usually 
20% to 25% of the cost of the 
equipment, an equity which builds 
up each year as a serial maturity is 
paid off, gives them a preferred 
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Isn’t this man a 
better risk 
today than he 


was in 1949? 































































15 a ae ae ee RM PS iver: “Sitar 
ity JOE GIDDENS LOOKS TO THE FUTURE WITH CONFIDENCE 
the 
ific 
al B BROILER FINANCING GOOD 
ost ack in 1949, Joe Giddens, of Leander, Texas, 
jue | was a quarry worker. Mrs. Giddens was clerk and BUSINESS FOR AUSTIN BANK 
postmaster in Leander. Then, with the cooperation 
jed | of his Purina dealer, Joe Giddens got a loan from’ 
and | Austin National Bank and started raising broilers. 
nay | He paid off the loan the first year. Today, he has 
f a | broiler-raising capacity of more than 14,000 birds 
\lso | at a time. His farm has up-to-date equipment and 
the | his family enjoys a new, air-conditioned home with 
sues § plenty of work-saving appliances. 
Hes, | Like thousands of other poultry and livestock raisers, 
“7 Joe Giddens got his start toward prosperity on his 
pe own ambition, his Purina dealer’s feeding and man- 
ains hel dal f his bank “Purina dealer service to growers is an important 
ket. agement heip and a loan trom his bank. factor in financing broilers,” comments bank president, 
If you want details on how profitable poultry and ore pe lng ihe way he en of Srhdges 
livestock financing helps build community prosperity, 
‘ write Ralston Purina Company, 1600 Checkerboard ‘sate made _ —- pot 7 — in 
op : : : »” says Dr. ey, ‘and we found them to 
this Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. be good business. Our financing has helped in 
that the construction of 30 broiler houses having a 
, total annual capacity of 300,000 birds. 
njoy Mr. and Mrs. Giddens are making more ra A 
or a | money than both made when on salaried Our losses on such financing have been very 
jobs. Broiler profits paid for their new home. light . . . lower, in fact, than the average loss 
the experience. Broiler grower financing has 
pass brought us important new customers. We find 
last that folks recommended by the Purina dealer 
hail are good risks. 
uble’ “When we finance a grower, we strongly advise 
th ; that he follow the Purina Broiler Program,” 
y ej Dr. Dolley continued. “The ee devel- 
ulp- — by Purina Research and backed by the 
‘oad. close cooperation of the Purina dealer, sales- 
ithe man and feeder, practically assures success.” 
a PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 
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ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Vv 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta ¢ Chicago « Dallas 
los Angeles © Montreal « Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Toronto « Washington, D. C. 


market status. As institutional in- 
vestments they have a long and 
very satisfactory history. 
| The enviable status of equipment 
| trust certificates in the institutional 
| securities market does not extend 
| to the parent railroad companies as 
a group. Memories of the economic 
and financial ills which beset the in- 
dustry during the depression even 
, today tend to obscure the very real 
| Strides in operating efficiency and 
| financial stability which many 
| railroad companies have made since 
| those unfortunate times. 

New railroad bond flotations 
| coming to market frequently have, 
|in addition to good capital struc- 

ture and earnings, excellent sinking 
| funds which will have a pronounced 
| effect on the market action of the 
new bonds in the years to come. 
Yet, the obligations of a railroad 
| company can rarely command a 
| price as favorable to the issuer as 
|even an undistinguished light and 
| power bond can be assured of re- 
| ceiving. Some institutional investors 
| still adhere to a rigid blanket “no 
| rail” policy. While this investor 
| prejudice is not as widespread as 
| it was several years ago its influ- 
| ence is still reflected in the railroad 
bond market’s yield structure. 
| 


| Public Utilities in High Esteem 





As a unit the public utility 
| division of the institutional market 
|enjoys the highest prestige be- 
/cause of well earned investor 
| esteem. However, there do exist 
| slight differences in the price-yield 
| structures of each of the three great 
| divisions of the public utility bond 
| market. The obligations of the light 
| and power companies command the 
| best prices in the market place. 
| Even within this group, however, 
| theré are sometimes different shad- 
ings of price among equally well 
regarded credits because of geo- 
graphical locale and very heavy 
borrowings by large and agressively 
| expanding companies. 

Only recently telephone bonds 
| showed an appreciable yield dif- 
| ferential as compared with light 
and power bonds because of the 
rapid execution of the telephone 
company’s expansion program 
which necessitated heavy and re- 
peated requisitions on the money 
market. 
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At this writing the same price 
situation exists to an even greater 
degree in the market for many 
natural gas company obligations. 
The enormous expansion of this in- 
dustry since the war has required 
almost continuous trips to the 
market place. As a result natural gas 
company obligations afford a sub- 
stantial yield differential as com- 
pared with the obligations of both 
the light and power and the tele- 
phone companies. 

Virtually all public utility ob- 
ligations enjoy excellent two-way 
trading markets of substantial size 
with spreads averaging % to % of 
a point between bid and ask. 

The industrial area of the in- 
stitutional market is not as large as 
the public utility division. In a com- 
parison of credits, industrials tend 
to be somewhat higher priced than 
utilities. The dollar volume out- 
standing being not as great, the 
floating supply is, therefore, smaller. 
In addition, most issues have heavy 
cash sinking funds which tend to 
keep the level of the industrial 
market relatively high even in 
periods of declining prices. 

The market action of the Cana- 
dian Government and provincial 
credits payable in our currency us- 
ually parallels that of our public 
utility and industrial bonds. Since 
the advent of a persistent premium 
on the Canadian dollar as against 
our dollar, the institutional invest- 
ment in Canadian internal bonds 
on this side of the border has shown 
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some increase which is reflected 
in greater trading activity in our 
markets in such internal payment 
Canadian credits. In both bases, 
trading spreads are approximately 
the same as those on our corporate 
bonds. 


It is noteworthy that, although 
Canadian bonds do not share our 
sovereignty, our institutional mark- 
et does not classify them as foreign. 
There is little institutional interest 
and even less activity in our market 
in foreign bonds as such. What little 
there is, usually originates abroad. 
This indifference, however, does 
not apply to foreign paper which 
carries the guarantee of the Inter- 
national Bank. Whatever foreign 
credit the International Bank sanc- 
tions with its guarantee becomes, 
ipso facto, marketable, and in many 
states legal for savings bank and 
trust fund investment. 


Another category of bonds to be 
considered are those which are con- 
vertible into common stock. Prac- 
tically all convertible bonds of 
institutional stature are now selling 
far in excess of their “true invest- 
ment” value. But from time to time 
such bonds do sell at prices emi- 
nently suitable for institutional in- 
vestment: witness the price history 
of the several American Telephone 
and Telegraph convertible issues 
brought out since the end of the 
war. And, just about a year ago, 
the “AA” rated Phillips Petroleum 
convertible 3.70%’s of 1983 were 
selling just a shade above the par 
level. 


Direct Placement ‘Newly Important"’ 


In addition to all these issues of 
public record, there is a newly im- 
portant area of the institutional in- 
vestment field which either makes 
no appearance at all in any public 
information media or which makes 
its appearance long after its issu- 
ance. That is the section devoted to 
direct placement financing. 

In direct placement, a corporate 
borrower or, very rarely, a public 
borrower, seeks financing from a 
small group of selected lenders, or 
sometimes from one large lender. 
Usually this is done through the 
mediation of an investment banker. 

Direct placement financing has 
several advantages. Negotiations 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Do you know 


HOW MUCH 
YOU TO SUPE 





Present day repurchase agreements eliminating the problem 
of disposal in the event of foreclosure have increased the 
acceptance of manufactured goods as collateral for inventory 
loans. At the same time, they have added greatly to the 
bank’s volume of costly, time-consuming posting and account- 
ing. The solution to this expense problem lies in our Monthly 
Value and Stock Reports. 


Our record becomes your record. A glance at these day-to- 
day reports which show— What has taken place, What the 
position is now and What the prospects are—will convince 
you there is no need of keeping duplicate records. 


These time-tested reports which have set the standard for the 
industry have again been modernized and are today years 
ahead of the field. These exclusive advantages plus experi- 
enced warehouse supervision and high limits of comprehensive 
liability insurance are reasons for calling New York Terminal 
to review any inventory situation. A qualified representative 
will show you how to extend maximum credit with minimum 
risk at lower cost to you and your customers. 





IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EXCEPT WHEN IT COMES TO INSURANCE 


Rich man, poor man, Indian Chief—everybody’s playing the 
“do-it-yourself” game these days. 


But not even the most talented amateur can do it himself when 
it comes to insurance. 


Because insurance is a field for “professionals only.”’ That’s always 
been the heart of THe Home’s philosophy. And our new ad restates it in 
practical, down-to-earth terms—in language which has a special 
meaning for 20,000,000 families who make up the booming 
“do-it-yourself” market. 


The new Home booklet can be a real help to these hobby-happy homeowners. 
More than that, it’s a public service feature that contributes much toward better 
homes and better communities. In this respect, it will have the endorsement 

of bankers everywhere. 


«THE HOME* 
Srsunrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


HOW TO DO IT...SAFELY / 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”? 
Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home 
Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like 
your own and he may be able to give you some good 
suggestions. He certainly will be able to give you sound advice 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the 
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your local Home 
ems Insurance Company: 


yx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME* 
(Fusurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


yer 


This ad will appear in full color, full page size in the following publications: 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS + TIME © SUCCESSFUL FARMING + US. EWS 8 W 
SATURDAY EVENING POST © TOWN NATION'S: 
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between borrower and lender are 
apt to move faster. Borrowers can 
act rapidly in a favorable market. 
Time and money may be saved on 
S.E.C. registration. At some future 
time, face-to-face contact of bor- 
rower with lender may be ad- 
vantageous in obtaining unforeseen 
but desirable alterations in the 
terms of the loan contract. On the 
other hand, the borrower may have 
to pay a slightly higher rate of 
interest for the money, and he 
loses some flexibility in his sinking 
fund operations should the money 
market change in his favor. 


The lender, in direct placement, 
usually gains a more generous rate 
of return, and the size holding de- 
sired without the necessity of 
ekeing out purchases over a period 
of time. He loses, of course, im- 
mediate marketability but in most 
long-term institutional investment 
this is not a factor anyway. And 
eventually, directly placed securi- 
ties do, with the passage of a rea- 
sonable period of time, become 
marketable. 

As observed above, senior se- 
curities constitute the vast bulk of 
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MAKE your a 
CONTACTS with 


JAPAN 
through 


THE FUST BANK uo. 


Head Office: Chiyodoku Tokyo 
185 Branches throughout Japan 
Overseas 
London Branch:  Solisbury House, Finsbury 
Cireus, london, E. C. 2 
New York Representative Office: 
Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Calcutta Representative Office: éth-Floor, 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brcbourne Road, 
Calcutta-1 
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“The last check | wrote came back marked 
‘insufficient funds’. Haven't you got any 
reserve?” 


the institutional market. In recent 
years, however, preferred and com- 
mon stocks have come to play an 
increasingly important role in in- 
stitutional investment. They help 
bolster the overall portfolio yield, 
they possess an attractive measure 
of tax protection for some institu- 
tions, and, in the long view they 
are safer than they seem. For ex- 
ample, no matter how safe bonds 
may be, they offer no protection 
against changes in the general price 
level. $100,000 invested in high 
grade bonds forty years ago would, 
after adjustments for yield and for 
the decline in the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power, be worth about $30,000 
today. The same money, had it been 
invested in Standard and Poor’s in- 
dex of fifty representative stocks, 
would now be worth about $225,- 
000. To go back further: the Dow 
Jones industrial average has, from 
1887 on, shown an erratic but per- 
sistent upward trend from around 
35 to above 350.* 


Never-Stands Sfill 


The institutional securities mark- 
et never stands still. The array of 
investment instruments discussed 
above are in constantly changing 
value relationships to each other 
and to a multitude of money market 
and business cycle factors that never 
remain the same for very long. 
Interest rates change. The level of 
bank reserves changes. Mortgage 


*After an address by Charles Bunnell, Com- 
munity Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y., April 
7, 1954. 


market activity quickens or sub- 
sides. Commercial banks regularly 
adjust their cash positions in the 
bill market. One long-term inves- 
tor seeks employment for funds de- 
rived from maturing holdings. 
Another obtains funds for a long- 
term investment commitment by 
selling an item which, though 
originally a long-term investment, 
has now been reduced by the pas- 
sage of time to a maturity of three 
or four years. Private enterprise or 
governmental units enter the 
market for new funds. Savings 
banks invest newly acquired de- 
posits. The institutional securities 
market has “an infinite variety 
which never stales.” 

The catalytic agent in this finan- 
cial crucible which brings buyers 
and sellers and borrowers and lend- 
ers together is the community of 
securities’ underwriters, dealers and 
brokers. These firms may specialize 
in one section of the market or an- 
other, or engage actively in several 
sections. They may decide to con- 
centrate on underwritings or to act 
as dealers or brokers or to under- 
take a combination of these func- 
tions. 

Dealers act as principals and 
“take a position” in the securities in 
which they trade. That is, they “go 
long” for their own account. Or 
occasion they may also have to “go 
short” if they are to provide a con- 
tinuous market in a given set of 
circumstances. The typical securities 
firm does not necessarily confine it- 
self to any one type of activity. 
Commission houses trade occasion- 
ally, and trading firms, dealers, exe- 
cute commission orders and engage 
in underwritings of all varieties. 

Whatever they specialize in, 
whatever they do, whenever they 
buy or sell, they usually do it by 
means of a telephone conversation 
which results in an oral binding 
contract. Virtually 100 per cent of 
all trading transactions are made 
by telephone and rely solely on the 
honor of the contracting parties for 
fulfillment. The writer has spent 38 
years in the securities business in 
the course of which he has traded 
literally billions of dollars worth 
of bonds and stocks without having 
had one “reneg” on a trade, despite 
the fact that markets are constantly 
fluctuating with consequent gain or 
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loss to one side or the other. The 
integrity of the oral contract is basic 
to our business. Its successful em- 
ployment bears witness to the in- 
tegrity of our financial community. 

Over forty years ago when our 
firm was founded, mass production 
was in its infancy and mass dis- 
tribution still awaited the introduc- 
tion of consumer or mass financing. 
At that time, our founder laid down 
a policy which has been adhered to 
ever since. Fundamentally that 
policy was the same one which 
underlies economic efficiency from 
mass production to mass distribu- 
tion. It was then and is now to 
create and maintain the largest 
markets possible in institutional se- 
curities at the closest possible 
spreads between bid and offer. We 
felt then, and we know now, that 
rendering that kind of a service to 
our customers would generate such 
a large volume of transactions that 
profits would take care of them- 
selves. 


A Charged Atmosphere 


In a sense this is the super-mar- 
ket principle applied to Wall Street. 
For every major section of the in- 
stitutional securities market we 
have a group of specialists trained 
in the trading intricacies of that 
market. These groups are gathered 
together in one great trading room 
into which flows a‘ continuous 
stream of public and private trad- 
ing information which creates a 
charged atmosphere for those at- 
tuned to it. As the tempo quick- 
ens on the up or down side, the 
trend is sensed and an effort 
made to transmute it into appro- 
priate action to make our institu- 
tional trading markets the largest 
and closest conditions permit. 

Finance is the hand maiden of 
industry and commerce. The proc- 
esses of automation are now in- 
creasing the mass produced output 
required to supply the needs of our 
growing population. Expanding 
consumer financing facilitates the 
mass distribution of this production. 
Institutionalization of savings and 
widening amortization of debt is 
paving the way for mass financing. 
I am confident that the financial 
community will prove equal to the 
responsibilities imposed by the 
need for mass financing. 
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What's in a Name? 

‘ A lot of good will, if you re- 
member it. Opportunity lost, 
if you don’t bother. Want to 
make someone feel good? It’s 
easy! Just remember his 
name, and use it occasionally 
to give him that pleasant feel- 
ing of recognition. “Name- 
calling” is a genuine, sincere 
form of flattery. It shows your 
customer you’re pleased to be 
of service . . . you hope he'll 





come in often. After all, he’s 
human. He wants to be an 
individual . . . not just an- 
other person in line, another 
detail in the day of a busy 
banker. Pay him the compli- 
raent of being remembered. 
A new friend . . . a satisfied 
customer . . . a pleasant busi- 
ness transaction, that’s what’s 
in a name.—The Bankameri- 
can—staff magazine of Bank 
of America. 





Combined Statement of Condition of 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


of Miami Shores 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


of North Miami 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking Houses (Stores and Parking Lots) ...... 


Furniture and Fixtures _. j 
Accrued Income and Other Assets 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock ; 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
New York Stock Exchange Bonds 
Cash and Due from Banks 

Total Assets 


$ 6,754.810.91 
338,270.00 
249,964.15 
163,018.76 
: 193.52 
.. $11,161,884.37 
32,550.00 
2.431,112.48 
478,700.75 
7.093,254.10 21,197,501.68 
$28,703,759.02 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Dividends Declared not yet Payable 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. .. 


Interest and Income collected not earned 


Total Liabili 


LEONARD A. USINA 
President 


R. C. BROWN 
Senior Vice-President 


..$ 775,000.00 
310,000.00 $ 1,085,000.00 
43,727.86 
19,415.03 
10,820.00 
254,454.76 
235,024.69 

27,055,316.68 

$28.703,759.02 


AGNES B. BARBER 
Vice-President 


— Members — 


Federal Reserve System 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 








Your best 


cancer insurance... 


“LIFETIME” POLICY... 
See your doctor every year 
for a thorough check-up, no 
matter how well you feel. 


“DAY-TO-DAY” POLICY 
...See your doctor immedi- 
ately at the first sign of any 
one of the seven danger sig- 
nals that may mean cancer 
(1) Any sore that does not 
heal (2) A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or else- 
where (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change 
in a wart or mole (5) Per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) Per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) Any change in normal 
bowel habits. 


Many cancers can be cured, 
but only if properly treated 
before they have begun to 
spread or “colonize” in other 


parts of the body. 


For any informetion about 
cancer just call the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society er write 
to “Cancer” in care of your 


local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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How a Stockholder Can 
Help His Bank 


1. By making the utmost practicable use 


Stockholders Are Helping 


Upwards of 120,000 shareholders of some 600 banks throughout 
the country have received with their dividend checks a statement 
of the 16 ways in which they can promote the interests of their 
banks, as first set out in BANKERS MONTHLY for December, 1952, and 
again in November, 1953 and May, 1954. This figure is based on the 
sale of over 80,000 reprints of the article which were ordered for that 
specific purpose, and a number of requests for permisson to reprint 
which were received from some of the larger banks. 

Among the latter was the First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Paterson (N.J.). John P. Anderson, vice president, developed the 
blotter-folder combination here shown. 


A Booklet on Audit Reports 


The Indiana Bankers Association 
has gone on record as recommend- 
ing to its members that they re- 
quire their business borrowers to 
supply them at least once each 
year with certified audit reports 
prepared by independent certified 
public accountants. The recom- 
mendation is included in a booklet 
entitled Audit Reports—Purpose 
and Function, prepared by the as- 
sociation’s Certified Public Accounts 
Committee, which is headed by 
Charles E. Kelly, vice-president of 
Lincoln National Bank & Trust 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Says the committee: ‘“Satis- 
factory audit reports build added 
confidence between a business and 


its bankers, creditors and inves- © 


tors.” 


The booklet mentions briefly the ~ 
various statement items and the de- © 


tails regarding them to which the 
audit report should certify. It con- 
cludes with a statement affirming 
the committee’s belief (1) that the 
banker will help his customer and 
his bank by requiring an audit; 
(2) that the businessman will help 
his banker and himself by furnish- 
ing an audit; and (3) that the ac- 
countant will help the businessman 
and the banker by following its 
suggestions in making his reports. 

A copy of the booklet may be 
had by writing the Indiana Bank- 
ers Association, Union Title Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


announces the opening of 


The world’s most modern banking office 


Fifth Avenue at 48rd Street, New York City 


Tuts 1s THE newest of our 111 offices in Metropolitan 
New York. We believe our banking friends will find 
much of interest in this new glass-walled structure— 
the world’s most modern banking office. 

But it takes more than even the most extraordinary 
building to make a bank. First and foremost, it takes 
service. And this is why we went to special lengths to 
make our new office a special kind of building ... a 
showcase of service for our customers. 


And our out-of-town friends visiting New York will 
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find that we've set aside ample space for their conveni- 
ence—another example of Manufacturers Trust's spe- 
cialized service, the kind of service which has enabled 
us to build up total resources of nearly 3 billion dollars. 

So next time you're in New York, be sure to come in 
and see us. You'll be most welcome! 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DONALD W. MOWBRAY 


A CAREER-MAKING PROGRAM 


An analysis of the factors contributing to the personnel turnover of this 
bank led to the adoption of a program that calls for a severe screening 
of applicants and all possible assistance and encouragement for those 
accepted throughout the period of their employment. 


By DONALD W. MOWBRAY 


Assistant Treasurer, American Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


tions which occurred among the 

members of our staff within the 
first year of employment has been a 
matter of considerable concern to 
us for some years, and we have made 
a close study and analysis of the 
figures bearing on this problem. By 
breaking down the controllable and 
uncontrollable factors which figured 
in the reasons for thesé- dismissals 
and resignations, we were able to 
pinpoint the causes of our trouble, 
and found that much of our difficulty 
lay in our selection techniques. As 
an outgrowth of these studies, we 
have introduced a number of pro- 
cedures that are calculated to 
identify the applicant possessing the 
qualifications we are seeking and to 


Te HIGH PERCENTAGE of separa- 


Above: A portion of American Security's 
bookeeping section. 
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bring him into our organization. 


A primary objective of our re- 
vised procedures has been to widen 
the sources of selection and narrow 
the doorway of admissions. Em- 
ployee stability and morale has been 
further improved by carefully gear- 
ing our training program to the 
potentialities of the worker. The 6.9 
per cent turnover in our clerical 
staff experienced in the first quar- 
ter of 1954 gives us definite assur- 
ance that we are on the right road. 

As a bank doing a commercial 
and trust business, American Se- 
curity and Trust Company had for 
many years competed for clerical 
personnel in a tight labor market 
with federal government agencies 
offering attractive entry wages, and 
with other local businesses, as well. 
The first step in our program was, 


therefore, the appointment of a 
committee to work on a salary re- 
view program that would put pay 
rates in line with rates for similar 
work within the community, with a 
due regard for the difficulties and 
responsibilities involved. 

We feel that such a salary review 
program is absolutely essential to 
the success of any training pro- 
gram. If compensation is not closely 
geared to production, employee dis- 
satisfaction and separation are sure 
to follow. On the other hand, the 
definite assurance of equal pay for 
equal work that is provided by our 
job evaluation program, has given 
rise to a feeling of job security 
among our employees. Adding to 
their interest and satisfaction is 4 
program of incentives which pro- 
vides rewards in the form of pro- 
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motions, added responsibilities, and 
increased compensation for the 
achievement of certain established 
goals. 

The salary scale and schedule of 
salary grades were based in part 
upon a study of salaries paid by 
other banks and local businesses. 
Minimums and maximums were 
established for each grade. An an- 
nual review of the salary of each 
employee was scheduled for the 
month in which the anniversary of 
his employment occurred. 

Under the guidance and direction 


















based on a ratio for each depart- 
ment which would indicate the re- 
lationship existing between the 
average of salaries paid the group 
and that appropriate to the job 
grades involved. 

The ideal sought is an average 
middle ratio for a well trained 
group. If a group containing new 
people has a very low ratio, it is 
taken as an indication that more 
money should be made available for 
raises. If a group’s ratio is high, 
indicating that much of its per- 







































































salaries for the grades involved, that 
is taken as a signal that fewer in- 
creases in compensation are in order 
for the group and that a smaller 
percentage of payroll can equitably 
be allotted for raises. 



























Salary Increases Budgeted 






of a A budget of salary increases is 
y re-§ annually worked out for each divi- 
| pay} Sion, and the division or branch 





manager is authorized to award 
salary increases in conformity with 
the letter and spirit of our overall 
program. Each division manager is 
regularly supplied with a monthly 
Statement showing the amount 
budgeted for the year, the name of 
those in line for salary increases, 
etc. 

Our annual salary review has had 
a notably beneficial effect on the 
morale of our employees. There is a 
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tion. Salary increases are taken in 
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of Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., | 
management consultants, we | 
adopted a salary review procedure | 


reason for every advance in salary, | 
and there is little feeling among the | 
employees that they are being un- | 
fairly dealt with. It is generally | 





sonnel is receiving relatively high | 





lishes a positive relationship be- | 


Clear 


by air mail 


Faster clearance hasn’t yet been devised. Our 
clearances go direct by air mail to our own cor- 
respondents in all principal cities of the U.S. A. 
It’s a service you'll appreciate. 


Pennsylvania Company correspondents enjoy 
other helpful services, too. Our transit opera- 
tions are conducted on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 
As one of our correspondents you have at your 
disposal all the facilities of our Trust, Real 
Estate and Foreign Departments. This is also 
true of our credit file—one of Philadelphia’s 
largest. You'll be pleased, we’re sure, with the 
efficiency of our securities staff. 


Drop us a line or stop in the next time you’re 
in Philadelphia. We'd like to tell you more 


about our service to correspondents. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


24 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 





Member Federal Reserve System . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Mosler Introduces 


“PICTURE WINDOWS" 


for Drive-in Banking! 


Take a look! Here is a brand new concept in drive-in window design. Developed by 


Mosler and Henry Dreyfuss, it embodies important forward steps in both engineering 


and styling. See how these advances add up to the finest drive-in facilities ever built. 


A word of caution: Don't let the striking 
modern appearance of these new Mosler “Pic- 
ture Windows” for Drive-In Banking absorb 
your attention too completely. For behind their 
inviting “open” look (styled to harmonize with 
the most advanced bank architecture, and bring 
depositor and teller closer together) is the most 
ingenious operating mechanism ever devised for 
drive-in transactions. 

Each “Picture Window” is electrically-operated 
. . + fully automatic. A single push button con- 


retracts it automatically after 15 seconds (or 
any interval desired). Customer reaches it 
easily . . . even with large bag deposits. And 
there is no danger of fingers catching . . . or 
wind blowing money away. For the unit is 
100% safe . . . and wind-proof. There is no 
chance of embarrassing errors in transactions, 
either, for deposit receptacle is glass-covered, 
so money is never out of customer's sight. Send 
for the beautifully illustrated Mosler “Picture 
Window” catalog, today. See all the other new 


features built into these Mosler units. Mail 
coupon, now! 


trol sends the teller’s unit out .. . opens its 
cover to an easily accessible 45° angle . . . and 


Inside of new Mosier “Picture Window” i 
designed for split-second efficiency. Note gias: 
lid of deposit receptacie, which is counter 
balanced for effortiess operation by teller. 
Money is never out of customer's sight. Speake 
system, mounted above teller’s line of vision, 
permits easy 2-way conversations . . . leaves 
teller's hands free. Two big cash and storag 
drawers are positioned for quick easy access. 


New Mosler Bay Type ‘‘Picture Window” for Drive-In Banking has same tree, 
“open look,” incorporates same features as flush type. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t 3 

32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me your new catalog which gives complete details and 
specifications for the new Mosler “Picture Windows” for Drive-In Bankin 


if it's Mosier... it's safe 


* Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and BANK 
the famous bank vaults that withstood the 

Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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stride, and pass without attention as 
far as the staff as a whole is con- 
cerned. 


The previously mentioned 6.9 
per cent turnover experienced in 
the first quarter of 1954 amounts 
to an annual rate of 27.6 per cent, 
which compares very favorably with 
the 54, 49 and 40.8 per cent turn- 
overs experienced in 1951, 1952 
and 1953, respectively. Much of the 
improvement thus noted is due to 
our early determination to get at 
the reasons for the large number of 
separations indicated, with a view 
to doing a much more effective job 
of screening at the initial interview. 
A system of exit interviews was 
installed, and a tabulation was 
made of the reasons given by em- 
ployees for leaving our employ. As 
time went on, the information ac- 
cumulated indicated more and more 
clearly just where our trouble lay, 
and we proceeded to do something 
about it. 


Controllable or Uncontrollable? 


We grouped controllable factors 
like wages, type of work, working 
conditions, hours, supervision and 
associates, and set separations for 
these causes over against those over 
which we had no control, such as ill 
health, marriage, return to school, 
and death. Both categories were 
then further broken down in such 
a way as to indicate the number of 
men and women, respectively, 
whose separations were due to con- 
trollable and uncontrollable causes. 


What we learned about the influ- 
ence of controllable factors im- 
mediately became the subject of 
close scrutiny to the end that they 
might be minimized, and that study 
will be continued indefinitely. The 
figures on separations due to other 
causes have merely called for 
greater care in hiring. A more real- 
istic appraisal of applicants has 
resulted in the elimination of many 
who would otherwise have been 
foredoomed to failure on the job, 
and much greater certainty regard- 
ing the performance and stability of 
those employed. As a result of our 
findings to date, we have under 
consideration a pre-employment 
medical examination that will bring 
to light any physical condition that 
would indicate a short term of em- 
ployment. 


The marital status of the appli- 
36 


‘Morale of the staff has reached a new high.” 


cant is closely examined. A recently 
divorced or separated person is not 
likely to be as stable as one who is 
a member of a soundly established 
family unit. Nor is a young man 
with an excessive amount of indebt- 
edness likely to stay on at the lower 
salaries received by beginners. By 
the same token, the young applicant 
who has previously had an un- 
usually high income is not a good 
employment risk. 

Our employment interview is still 
under constant scrutiny and refine- 
ments are added as opportunities for 
improvement become apparent. 

To more clearly indicate the na- 
ture of any controllable causes for 
separations, a record is maintained 
of the separations that occur in the 
various departments and branches. 
If the fault appears to lie with the 
department or branch manager, he 
is askedto apply whatever remedies 
appear to be in order. 

We had known that our turnover 
was less among the men than among 
the women in our employ, but until 
we were able to make an analysis of 
our separations, we hadn’t fully ap- 
preciated the relatively greater 
stability of our male employees. 
When we realized what a greater 
proportion of young men would 
mean to us in terms of employee 
stability, we redoubled our efforts 
to induce them to seek jobs with us. 


We have even indicated a will- 


ingness to train young men who are 
subject to call by Selective Service. 


.Our screening process gives us sub- 


stantial assurance that we will have 
in any draftees who might have 
received this training the good ma- 
terial we are seeking. We are also 
reasonably assured that they will 
return to us as promptly as possible 
following their discharge, and that 
they will be more valuable to us 
by reason of the greater maturity 
they will have achieved. 


Maturity Important 


For maturity has an important 
bearing on production and perma- 
nence of employment. While we 
look upon the ages of 18 through 
26 as the most desirable at which to 
enter the banking profession, we 
know that we must look to those 
possessing the maturity that comes 
only with years of training and ex- 
perience to assume the respon- 
sibilities that go with the jobs 
sought by ambitious young men. 
That is one of the reasons for our 
using the bookkeeping and proof 
departments as entrance points for 
most new employees. 


Moreover, a thorough knowledge 
of every detail of the procedures in- 
volved in bookkeeping, proof, and 
related operations is basic to an 
understanding of the responsibilities 
of a teller. And junior executives 
who are placed in charge of 
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Millions for tenpennies! 


Here’s how commercial banking 
contributes to the world’s biggest 
output of hardware. 


In 1953, for American craftsmen — 
amateur as well as professional—the 
hardware industry produced some 
1,680,000,000 pounds of nails. 

But that’s only one small item in 
the annual production of our great 
hardware industry! 

Last year’s total outlay for hard- 
ware came to a cool $2,698,000,000! 
With this figure in mind it’s as obvi- 
ous as a hammer-hit thumb that 
somebody had to put an awful lot of 
cash on the keg head to keep produc- 
tion ahead of demand. 

That somebody is very often a 
banker, and here’s the story. 


Bankers step in when needed 


Big hardware manufacturers often get 
along very well by ploughing part of 
November, 1954 


last year’s profits back into this year’s 


production. But big or small, most - 


manufacturers find it’s often conven- 
ient or more practical to supplement 
working capital for the financing of 
seasonal needs. At such times they 
turn to banks. 


Banks in action 


Commercial banks with their short- 
term loans help hardware manufac- 
turers stock up on raw materials. 
Bank loans provide cash for the 
heavy costs of expanded production 
and marketing. In your own commu- 
nity they frequently help your dealer 
increase his inventories to meet peak 
season demands. And they may even 
help you finance the bench saw, drill 
press or power lathe you want for 
your own home workshop. 


How come? 
What banks do for the hardware in- 


dustry is somewhat similar to what 
bees do for sweet clover. They bring 
on the necessary ingredients for 
growth because it’s their job in the 
scheme of things. Banks exist to put 
money to work. It’s as simple as that. 
This money . . . by and large the 
money you invest and deposit . . . 
also puts men and women to work. 
The fruits of its labor are a higher 
standard of living and a wider oppor- 
tunity to share in the greatest abun- 
dance of goods and services the world 
has ever known. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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branches or divisions can ade- 
quately direct such of these opera- 
tions as may come under their 
supervision only if they have be- 
come intimately familiar with them. 

It is obviously a good idea to 
cultivate the friendly cooperation of 
private employment agencies, and 
we have always sought to do so. 
The’ critical shortage of paying and 
receiving tellers that prevailed a 
few years ago prompted us to ex- 
tend that effort to include the ap- 
plicant by offering to pay the agency 
fees involved. Adopted as an ex- 
periment, the arrangement included 
an agreement with the new em- 
ployee that he or she would repay 
the fee if separated from our em- 
ploy within a year. 

Sufficient teller applicants were 
promptly approved to warrant the 
establishment of an intensive pre- 
liminary training course, which 
‘proved to be very successful. We 
have not found it necessary to re- 
peat the intensive group training, 
but the payment of agency fees has 
been continued with good results. 


The advent of more ambitious 





makes a good impression 


for your bank 
BECAUSE . . . 


It provides rural or urban 
banking customers with a 


weekly guide to business 
trends in concise, accurate and 
easily understood language. 
With the Bank’s imprint on 
each copy of Impact going to 
clients and new business pros- 
pects, it is an economical way 
to make sure that your bank’s 
name is always in the picture 
—with Impact! 

Find out for yourself. Make your 
own test, without any cost or obli- 
gation. Write today for details. 


IMPACT 
THE ECONOMIC DIGEST 
149 Broadway New York 6, N.Y. 
A Business News Associates Publication 
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“J thought he'd blow his stack when | 
asked for a raise, but he ignored it like a 
gentleman.” 


male employees into the bookkeep- 
ing and proof departments quick- 
ened the latter with a new vitality. 
These departments were formerly 
staffed entirely by women, some of 
whom had only a perfunctory in- 
terest in their work. Nearly all of 
the young men brought into these 
departments have availed them- 
selves of promotions to a teller- 
trainee status for which they auto- 
matically qualify after a period of 
12 months or less of training, the 
length of the training period de- 
pending somewhat upon the avail- 
ability of openings. Morale of the 
staff has reached a new high. 

As part of our effort to fit these 
new employees for more responsible 
jobs, we encourage them in every 
way that we canto take the courses 
offered by the American Institute of 
Banking. We pay all tuition fees 
outright in the case of short courses, 
and make a refund of fees paid for 
standard and advanced courses upon 
proof of completion with satis- 
factory grades. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have only begun to realize the bene- 
fits of our new personnel acquisi- 
tion and training techniques, we are 
able to cite a few instances in which 
rapid advancement has been defi- 
nitely traceable to this program. 
For instance: 

One young man who was hired 


as a bookkeeping machine operator : 
in October, 1953, has been doing — 


very well as a paying and receiving 
teller since his promotion to that 
position ‘just three months later. 
Another made the same shift well 


within a year’s time, and has given ° 


an excellent account of himself. 


It took a young university grad- 
uate from August, 1952 to March, 
1953 to advance from machine 
operator in our bookkeeping de- 
partment, through the proof depart- 
ment to paying and receiving teller. 

Due to the fact that there is a 
wide difference in the degree of 
maturity achieved by the individ- 
ual employee and the amount of 
individual drive he puts into his 
work, there is no set time pattern 
that can be applied to the training 
process. Management is especially 
careful to observe and provide for 
the training needs of those showing 
unusual ability, to the end that their 
development may progress as 
rapidly as possible. 

For. example, an employee with 


“20 years of service in the trust de- 


partment of the company, which 
was interrupted by two periods of 
service in the armed forces, demon- 
strated marked ability in the bank- 
ing division. After a period of 
troubleshooting with our book- 
keepers, he spent three months in 
the proof department, where he 
developed a most useful proof 
workflow chart. Following the com- 
pletion of several other short train- 
ing assignments, he was made as- 
sistant manager of a branch office. 

Perhaps the philosophy under- 
lying our entire program can be 
best summed up in the one word, 
“opportunity.” We are holding out 
to our employees the prospect of a 
career in banking, rather than that 
of a mere job. And that isn’t as 
fantastic as it sounds. Any extended 
period of employment in a bank 
can be made to add up to a useful 
and satisfying career provided only 
that the employee and the bank are 
joined in a common all-out effort 
to that end. 


. .. A right principle is timeless. An expediency, on the other hand, is 
an act in which a timeless principle is violated. An act of expediency is, 
therefore, wrong; there is no such thing as a short-term good deriving from 


a long-range evil. 


—LEONARD €. READ 
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CHP not the number of people that makes 
a crowd. Rather, it’s the fact that they are 
getting in each other’s way. To “engineer” 
ruslt- congestion and confusion out 
of your bank, ank, floor traffic must be expertly 
‘planned and all- facilities designed for fast- 

— moving funcfional efficiency. 


That's why it’s important, when you build 
_ oF Femodel your bank, to have a designer 


StOn—— who understands the needs of your busi- 


1S, FOr more than forty years, Bank 


i mmmmeaamertcing Corporation has specialized in 
ee architecture . . . planning banks 

| | Kthat are outstanding for their efficiency as 

——-welt as their beauty. Whether your project 

‘3 is large or small, you pay no premium for 

this valuable experience. For more infor- 

mation, write or phone our nearest office. 


— - Photo shows modern banking lobby of The 
———__ Capital Bank, Cleveland, Ohio . . designed 
“——~~~~-and executed by Bank Building Commutes. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, Oru & Suey Sracers 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 108 Pana Aviwve © ATLANTA, Wesrenn Untow Bunc. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, Mecnwacs lnetrrurs Buse. 
Operating outside continental U. $. as: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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Make That Letter Count! 


Every occasion to write a letter to a customer presents an op- 
portunity to create in him just the psychological reaction that is 
best calculated to accomplish its immediate purpose at the same 
time that it wins a maximum of good will. 


By JESSAMON DAWE 


Assistant Professor of Business Writing 
The University of Texas 


leave little room for ambiguity 

in the reader’s mind. The con- 
ciseness of this direct technique has 
a great appeal for businessmen 
everywhere; but, while brevity ad- 
mittedly has its virtues, its cost in 
terms of needlessly sacrificed bene- 
fits can be, as in the present in- 
stance, prohibitive. 


Business correspondence may be 
said to serve two primary func- 
tions: that of getting a message 
across and that of creating and 
maintaining good will...The two 
words mentioned do an exemplary 
job of performing the first, but do 
considerably less than nothing about 
the second; and with each letter 
costing from 75c to $1.50, it is 
vitally important that both be per- 
formed to the fullest. 

Since it is the purpose of every 
letter to create in its recipient a 
certain desired psychological reac- 
tion; it is only natural that we 
should seek to apply definitely 
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T= TWO worpDs “Loan refused” 


established psychological principles : 


in our endeavor to achieve that 
purpose. We must accordingly deal 
with letter writing as the person- 
to-person affair that it is. The wide 
range of variables that enter into 
that kind of a relationship forbid 
the application of a magic formula 
to the infinite variety of combina- 
tions in which those variables pre- 
sent themselves as one situation 
after another comes up for atten- 
tion. ~ 


A Matter of Choice and Arrangement 


Unquestionably, one set of words 
can do a better job of meeting the 
needs of a given situation than an- 
other set. And it is frequently pos- 
sible to increase the effectiveness 
of the same words by arranging 
them in a different sequence. So 
the whole task of letter writing 
becomes a matter of determining 
what words should be used and 
how they should be arranged. 


The seeming greater urgency of 


matters with which we are dealing” 
directly, all too frequently leaves” 
an inadequate amount of time for 
the composition of letters. The re-" 
sulting tendency to crowd a maxi-— 
mum amount of letter writing into 
a minimum amount of time gives 
rise to the use of more or less uni- 
form patterns of phraseology. To the 
extent that the people to whom they 
are addressed differ in their views, 
perspectives, and personality traits, 
letters in which a uniform pattern 
is employed are going to evoke dif- 
ferent reactions, not more than one 
of which can be precisely the reac- 
tion sought. It’s easier that way. 
It’s quicker. But it is far less effec- 
tive than it might be if in each 
separate case the time were taken 
to study the personality of the 
reader, anticipate his probable re- 
action, and ferret out the appeals 
that will weigh heaviest with him. 


Is It Imporiant? 


If there appears to be insuffi- 
cient time for the effort which 
would be required to make such 
a study and to frame the letter ac- 
cordingly, it is suggested that the 
relative importance of achieving the 
purpose of the letter in question be 
carefully weighed. It will probably 
be found if that is done that other 
tasks are taking considerable time 
and attention that might much more 
profitably be devoted to the bank’s 
correspondence. 


It is precisely as important to 
plan a letter as it is to write it. This 
is not only true of letters requiring 
wording that is especially adapted 
to the personality at the receiving 
end, but to those of a routine nature, 
as well. 


The pat phrases which have been 
pieced together to form the letters 
which have comprised much of the 
business correspondence of the past 
may have been effective in their 
day, but they have lost much of 
their punch through constant use. 
Bankers no longer say, “We are in 
receipt of your favor of the 16th 
instant.” But close examination of 
their correspondence is pretty sure 
to reveal some unnatural-sounding, 
perhaps even pompous, phrases 
which they wouldn’t be caught dead 
saying out loud to the reader in 
person. 


This use of the tried-and-true 
business jargon that has come down 
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United States Government Securities . . . 790,795,867.42 
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to us out of the past is doubtless 
prompted, for the most part, by 
a feeling that the bank’s corre- 
spondence should carry a certain 
dignity. The banker who catches 
himself in the act of using a cliche 
would do well to go through his 
carbons, pick out the overworked 
phrases, and maintain a constant 
watch for them. A simpler and even 
more effective way would be to ask, 
“Would I say that if I were talking 
to the man?” Ten to one, the cliches 
will vanish. 


There have been numerous ef- 
forts over a period of some thirty 
years to streamline business letters, 
but change is slow and the tenacity 
with which we hold to the tradi- 
tional is formidable. Some com- 
panies have gone so far as to 
eliminate the salutation and the 
complimentary close, and that could 
easily be a step in the right direc- 
tion. One might suppose that the 
“dear” in the salutation commonly 
employed has a love-letter ancestry. 
The complimentary close also seems 
to have sprung from the language 


TRANSIT 


Cash items are processed 
around the clock. An 
efficient force speeds 
out-of-town checks 
on their way in - 
minimum time. 
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Public National 
WDHC Nationa 
BANK AND TRUS 
COMPANY of New 


We empioy Mr. as the courtesy title for a man regardless of his marital 
achievements. It would seem to be most sensible to use Ms. in addressing a 
woman whether she’s married or single. The advantages are obvious. 


of intimate moments. What does 
“Yours very truly” really mean? 
Wouldn’t it actually be more honest 
and to the point to say “Acci- 
dentally yours” or “Occasionally 
yours”? 


It is devoutly to be hoped that 
another move toward simplification 
will take hold. It is a rare writer 
of letters who hasn’t been troubled 
by uncertainty regarding the 
marital status of the woman to 
whom he is addressing a letter. The 
signature “Bertha May Hood,” for 
instance, provides not a single clue. 
We employ Mr. as the courtesy title 
for a man regardless of his marital 
achievements. It would seem to be 
most sensible to use Ms. in address- 
ing a woman whether she’s married 
or single. The advantages are ob- 
vious. 


Some Form Letters Favored 


While it is generally felt that the 
form letter has nothing to recom- 
mend it except the greater economy 
with which it can be produced, 
there is a psychological factor which 
strongly favors its use in certain 
situations. It is often necessary to 
bring to the attention of a customer 
some rule of procedure or statement 
of policy which has disciplinary 
connotations, and the person to 
whom such information is addressed 
in a form letter will have little or 
no reason to feel that he has been 
singled out for special attention. 


For those instances in which form 
letters are employed only because 
of the prohibitive cost of doing 
other-vise, the greatest care should 
be taken to consider the psychologi- 
cal reaction of the typical reader of 
the message which the writer seeks 
to convey. If it is important to exer- 
cise care in the choice and arrange- 
ment of words in the case of a letter 
going to a single individual, it is ob- 
viously far more important to do so 
when composing one that will be 
used repeatedly. And the difficulty 
of the task increases with its im- 
portance. 


Even form letters can be adapted 
to individual viewpoints, and where 


the person addressed is sufficiently 
well known to the writer of the 
letter to make that possible, an in- 
dividually typed letter containing 
the necessary adaptations will be 
more than likely to prove very 
much worth while. Patterns con- 
taining most our all of the needed 
variations will be developed and 
accumulated in the process, so that 
as time goes on the job of adapting 
to special situations will become 
more and more a matter of selec- 
tion. 

The use of praise as an effective 
human relations technique has 
gained wide acceptance, but every 
such use should be subjected to 
severe scrutiny. If it is felt, for ex- 
ample, that it might be well to pave 
the way for an unpleasant message 
by first making an appeal to the 
customer’s pride, any statement by 
which it is sought to accomplish 
that end should be tested by seeking 
candid answers to these questions: 
(1) Is this bit of compliment sincere 
and subtle enough to cause the 
reader to believe it in the light 
of what he knows about himself? 
(2) Is it believable as coming from 
the writer of the letter? It is of 
prime importance, in other words, 
to consider what the person to 
whom the letter is addressed might 
reasonably feel to be the truth of 
the matter. 

Let’s consider, for purposes of 
illustration, what we should do 
about urging the pleasure-loving 
son of a $30,000 depositor to keep 
his check writing in line with his 
deposits. A check creating a large 
overdraft has just come in. The 
father is wealthy and well able to 
cover the boy’s overdrafts, but we 
have no assurance that he won't 
react unfavorably to our continued 
suggestions that he do so. He could 
conceivably feel that the matter 
rested squarely between the bank 
and the son, and his opinion of the 
bank’s management might well be 
determined in considerable measure 
by the skill with which it handled 
this particular problem. What kind 
of a letter will it take to correct 
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the situation without disturbing the 
father’s $30,000? 

This question breaks down quite 
readily into the following: (a) 
Should one open directly with the 
offensive, or move into it gradually 
through a good will effort? (b) 
Should the letter place the greater 
stress upon the bank’s objections to 
the practice of overdrawing or on 
its harmful aspects from the stand- 
point of the customer? (c) What 
degree of firmness may be safely 
used? 

The psychologists and advertisers 
have pretty well established the 
fact that beginning and end posi- 
tions carry the most weight. It is 
thus most important that the open- 
ing paragraph be so worded as to 
produce the kind of a reaction that 
will open the way for the effort at 
persuasion that will comprise the 
rest of the letter. 

Let’s look at an opening like this: 


“Your frequent overdrafts, 
topped by a sizable one presented 
at my desk this morning, compel 
me to tell you that something 
must be done about your banking 
arrangements.” 


This direct plunge into the touchy 
issue brings the young man sharply 
to task. It makes him mad. He be- 
gins to save face by making remarks 
like, “What are you grousing about? 
You always get your money.” 
You’ve got him on the opposite side 
of the fence from you at once. 
From here on out your talk, no 
matter how persuasive, will very 
likely be lost on him. Then, too, 
there is always the possibility, how- 
ever remote, that the overdraft may 
have been caused by an error on the 
part of the bank. 


Since there’s no use in making 
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the problem more difficult, let’s 
mark this opening off and start 
over. What is it that we want the 
boy to do? We have the whip hand 
as far as he’s concerned. We can 
turn his checks down and let him 
worry about it. He would quite as- 
suredly take his account to another 
bank and that would give rise to 
the irksome thought that it might 
thenceforth be a very desirable one. 
Of greater concern would be the 
thought of what might happen to 
the father’s account, and the dam- 
age both father and son might be 
able to do by expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with the bank’s services 
here and there about town. These, 
of course, are the eventualities 
which we hope to forestall. 

Upon reflection, it is found that 
the letter should serve these objec- 
tives: 
© To educate the young man as to 

the seriousness of his bad bank- 
ing habits. 


TRACERS CO. 
of AMERICA 
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® To encourage him to make use | 


of fully authorized loan facili- 

ties in times of financial stress 

© To maintain the good will of the 

boy, his family, and his friends. 

The good will aspects of the prob- 

lem, in other words, are predomi- 
nantly the most important. 


All of this suggests a more 
devious route, perhaps somewhat 
along the following lines: 


“With the requirements of our 
patrons in mind, we make avail- 
able to you many banking facili- 
ties which you may use profitably 
as the business occasion de- 
mands.” 


Let’s assume for the moment the 
role of the customer in an endeavor 
to appraise his reaction to this 
opening. (1) The tone of it is 
friendly and disarming. He’s prob- 
ably been expecting to hear about 
the overdraft in terms that would 
be justifiably belligerent. The un- 
expected pleasantness may encour- 
age him to read on. (2) The talk 


. of banking facilities gives the open- 


ing the effect of a good will letter 
sent for no particular reason—or 
perhaps merely to introduce him 
to some new service. (3) The refer- 
ence to “facilities to use as occasion 
demands” can be made to lead very 
naturally into a discussion of the 
advantages of having loans fully 
authorized as part of the educa- 
tional effort included in the letter. 


Another inductive approach 
might run like this: 

“Your choice of our services for 
your banking business has al- 
ways been a source of real pride 
to us. We’ve tried to express our 
appreciation by offering you the 
best possible facilities and every 
courtesy commensurate with good 
banking practice.” 


The friendly tone of this opening 
should arouse a feeling of apprecia- 
tion in all but the most obdurate 
readers. The words “commensurate 
with good banking practice” clearly 
suggest the plan of attack. It only 
remains to demonstrate that the 
practice of overdrawing or per- 
mitting overdrafts is not “commen- 
surate with good banking practice.” 
Thus the writer has managed to 
get a foot in the door without creat- 
ing the slightest offense—good sales 
technique in any field. 


The educational effort involved is 
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largely a matter of placing the 


greatest possible emphasis upon a | 


fact that is already known, viz., 
checks should be drawn only against 
funds which are available for their 
payment. This can best be done by 
citing certain reasons which are not 
so well known, both from the stand- 
point of the bank and that of the 


customer. These may well include | 


a brief reference to the supervisory 


regulations bearing on the subject, | 
and the reasons for them. The man- | 
ner in which the customer’s own | 
welfare is involved should be ex- | 
plained to whatever extent might | 


be deemed necessary. 
The circumstances, of course, 


would determine whether the let- | 
ter should be predominantly a col- | 
lection or an educational effort. | 
However that may be, a genuine | 
concern regarding the customer’s | 
welfare and the subtly positive as- | 


sumption that he will come through 
cannot fail to contribute materially 
to the accomplishment of the letter’s 
objectives. 


There are few uses to which the 
spoken word is put that could not 
be served as well or better by the 


written or printed word. Many of | 


the personal calls generally re- 
garded as indispensable may not be 
so indispensable after all. A little 
experimentation could readily re- 
veal that carefully composed letters 
will go far toward handling many 
difficult situations. And there is a 
better-than-even chance that these 
situations might have been pre- 
vented by letters which brought to 
bear on the personalities involved 


just the psychological impact | 


needed at just the right time. 


“Did you really want to say ‘Dear Mister 
Jerk'?" 
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COMMERCIAL AND 
SAVINGS BANKS 
CAN NOW 

HAVE ALL THEIR 
BLANKET BOND 
PROTECTION 

ON A 

DISCOVERY 
BASIS ! 


Recently, when bankers were offered 
the new Catastrophe Excess Protec- 
tion on a “discovery” basis, many 
of them asked to have that impor- 
tant feature also added to their 
present bonds. 


Our new plan does just that. For 
the first time, and at no extra charge, 
the “discovery” feature can be in- 
cluded in the primary protection. 


Call our nearest agent now and 
have him arrange this for you. If 
you don’t know his name write our 
Agency & Production Department 
—we’ll furnish it promptly. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIDELITY °* SURETY * 
HOMEOWNERS °* 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


CASUALTY ° 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * 


INLAND MARINE 
AVIATION 








I. Lowest per-picture cost. You 
can buy or rent a Recordak Micro- 
filmer that fits your requirements 
exactly—there are 6 different models 
all told. Thus, you never have to pay 
for features or refinements in a 
microfilmer which can’t be used 
profitably . . . which only raise your 
per-picture cost. Think how even a 
difference of 1/100 of a cent per 
picture adds up. 


2. Your Recordak Microfilmer 
was designed and built by 
Kodak to give you sharp, legible 
pictures of document after docu- 
ment; to prevent fogging, blurring 
and overlapping of images; to com- 
pensate for operator failure; to mini- 
mize service requirements. You reap 
the benefits of 26 years of microfilm- 
ing know-how. And, remember, the 
film you use is made by Kodak, too. 


3. Professional Film Process- 
ing. Your microfilms are processed 
the same day they are received in 
all of Recordak’s 31 Film Processing 
Stations. High-speed professional 
equipment is manned by specialists. 
Every roll of film is processed to 
meet exacting Bureau of Standards 
specifications for archival films. Your 
assurance of picture-perfect records 
year after year! 


P.S. Now Available . . . Kodak Verifax Printer, 
Legal Model. Makes 3 copies of legal-size— 
or smaller—documents in | min. for less than 
5¢ each. Sold and serviced coast to coast 
by Recordak. Write for free demonstration 
of Verifax copying. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 

444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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jyour Recordak Microfilmer 


... More year after year 


4. Every roll of film is in- 
spected. You don’t have to take 
time out to double-check roll after 
roll before you file them away. It’s 
done — painstakingly —for you at 
your Recordak Film Processing Sta- 
tion. And if this inspection should 
ever indicate that you're not getting 
top performance from your micro- 
filmer a Recordak Service Technician 
is dispatched immediately. 


5. Lost transit letters replaced 
promptly . . . free of charge. No 
worries if your transit letters are 
lost en route. Just send your films 
to the nearest Recordak Processing 
Laboratory. In short order, you'll 
receive facsimile prints which will be 
honored in lieu of the missing items. 
This saves time and dollars for you 

. Spares your depositors consider- 
able inconvenience, too. 


- Y 
iy 


6. Microfilming Specialists al- 
ways at your call. You'll profit, 
too, from the experience gained by 
Recordak Systems Men in working 
with banks of every size over the 
years. They'll show you how to use 
microfilming most effectively in your 
routines. And don’t forget, Recordak 
Service Technicians have only one 
job—keeping your Recordak equip- 
ment in A-1 shape. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


“Recordak” is a tradesnark 
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Main assembly hall of the Wiesbaden Courthouse during the opening session. 


“Savings—A Way to Freedom” 


The Fourth International Savings Bank Congress has declared that it will enlist the 
co-operation of savings depositors throughout the free world in its campaign to 
stamp out inflation and restore the stability and convertibility of our currencies. 


T THE COURT HOUSE in the City 
A of Wiesbaden, famed water- 

ing place of Hesse-Nassau in 
the German Federal Republic, there 
assembled recently more than 
1,000 delegates from savings insti- 
tutions of 27 countries of the free 
world. The occasion was the Fourth 
International Savings Bank Con- 
gress which had been called a year 
earlier by the Board of Adminis- 
tration of the International Thrift 
Institute “in concert with the man- 
agement of the Deutscher Sparkas- 
sen und Giroverbank.” All the 
European countries this side of the 
iron curtain were well represented, 
as were Australia, Brazil, Canada, 


*Dr. Muh! is a member of the staff of the 
Rheinische Girozentrale und Provinzialbank, 
Dusseldorf, the central bank for the Rhenisch 
savings bank, where he serves as economic 
adviser and director of the Economics Depart- 
ment. 
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By DR. JOHANNES MUHL* 


Japan, New Zealand, Thailand, and 
the United States. 

Milan was the scene of the first 
such Congress in 1924. Five years 
later another had taken place in 
London, and in 1935 came the third 
which ‘was held in Paris under the 
sponsorship of President Albert Le- 
brun of France. Here, then, after 
a lapse of 19 years, was the fourth 
such occasion which had occurred 
over a period of 30 critical years. 

The formal announcement of the 
gathering read in part as follows: 


“Basing itself on the principles em- 
braced by the Institute, the Con- 
gress proposes 


—to encourage international 
collaboration between the sav- 
ings banks by promoting inter- 


national relations between 
their managers; 

—to win the new generation of 
savings bankers to the cause of 
international co-operation; 
—to draw the attention of the 
world to the achievements of 
the savings banks for the bene- 
fit of individuals and nations 
by demonstrating their social 
and economic importance. 
The lectures and discussions 
envisaged for the Congress will 
deal with saving and the sav- 
ings banks from the aspect of 
their contributions to the eco- 
nomic and social development 
of the nations.” 


Heading the executive committee 
which was primarily responsible for 
the successful conduct of the con- 
vention was A. de Guchteneere of 
Brussells, president of the Institute. 
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Serving with him were Olof Nor- 
beck of Stockholm, Fritz Butschkau 
of Bonn, and Dr. M. H. Verrijn- 
Stuart of Amsterdam. The latter 
served’ both as manager of the 
International Institute. and as 
General Secretary for the Congress. 
These and other officials of the Con- 
gress were greeted by Dr. K. Aden- 
auer, Chancellor of the German 
Republic, and by the officials of the 
state of Hesse and the Head Mayor 
of the city of Wiesbaden. 


Among those taking part in the 


opening session were numerous 
other officials of the German 
government, including President 


Dr. Theodor Heuss, who had under- 
taken sponsorship of the Congress. 
In his greeting, the latter stated 
that it had been one of the greatest 
achievements of savings banks 
throughout the world to create in 
the “saver” an attitude which was 
bent on following the golden middle 
road between extravagance and 
avarice; one that caused him to ap- 
preciate the virtue of moderation, 
and to make the best possible use 
of all available means to protect 
himself against life’s contingencies. 
“The saving done by such an indi- 
vidual,” he continued, “is part of his 
planned effort to achieve personal 
freedom and security and to avoid 
any possibility of his having to re- 
sort to the forced pinching of neces- 
sity.” ; 

In a discussion of the aims of the 
Congress, Institute President de 
Guchteneere first outlined the his- 
torial background of the co-oper- 
ative work of the savings institu- 
tions of the world, which reached 
its peak in the formation of the In- 
stitute at the Milan Congress in 
1924. 


The work’ of the Institute, he 
said, had been severely crippled by 
the second world war, but the ef- 
forts of a group of leaders among 
the savings banks of northwest 
Europe had led to a revival of its 
activities in Amsterdam when the 
war ended. He went on to say that 
the Institute could now boast a 
membership extending into 33 
countries with savings accounts 
having a gross value of $48 billion 
American dollars. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
aim of the Institute was to establish 
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a means by which savings banks 
everywhere can co-operate in pre- 
senting to the world at large a com- 
prehensive concept of the ideal of 
thrift. It had sought to do this 
through the organization of con- 
ferences which in some instances 
took the form of seminars and con- 
ventions. It had also published 
numerous periodicals, handbooks 
and directories dealing with various 
phases of the subject and contain- 
ing news regarding economic and 
political developments of special in- 
terest to savings bankers. It had fos- 
tered by all of these means an ex- 
change of opinions between 
members. Outstanding among its 
activities had been the organization 
and co-ordination of “World Sav- 
ings Days.” 


Savers Suffered Most 


In the concluding address of the 
session, Prof. Jacques Rueff, Sub- 
Governor of the Banque de France 
and a member of the “Institut de 
France,’”’ spoke on the theme, “Sav- 
ings and Currency.” “You repre- 
sent the class,” he said, “which has 
suffered most. The savings deposi- 
tor has been robbed since the first 
world war in a variety of ways— 
direct, indirect and hidden. Among 
these were bankruptcy, faulty con- 
tracts with creditors, one-sided an- 
nouncements of arrangements, and 
failures of guarantees. He has been 
spared nothing. He has been robbed 
of the original value of his savings, 


not only in France, Germany, and 
Italy, but also, though to a lesser 
degree, in those countries in which 
savings are reckoned in pounds and 
dollars.” 


Sense of Responsibility Destroyed 

“The currency fluctuations of the 
past,” continued the _ speaker, 
“which recognized only vaguely 
the concept of ‘mine and thine,’ de- 
prived monetary standards the 
world over, and all contracts based 
on them, of all their essential quali- 
ties. They imparted to all commit- 
ments involving the payment of 
money an element of uncertainty, 
as the price level upon which they 
were based adhered to no predict- 
able pattern. The blind power of 
deliberately concocted manipula- 
tions was utterly heedless of eco- 
nomic and social necessities, with 
the result that men came to believe 
that working and saving did little 
or nothing toward achieving the 
greater comfort and higher social 
standards for which all were striv- 
ing. The head of a family found 
himself unable to accept respon- 
sibility, either for his own security 
in old age or that of his family. The 
plundering became so open that 
virtually all incentive to save had 
disappeared. Thus was the sense of 
individual and family responsibility 
destroyed. 

“In many countries whose cur- 
rencies have suffered the impact of 





Jacques Rueff, Fritz Butschkau, Theodor Heuss, and Andre de Guchteneere. 
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inflation, only an insignificant por- 
tion of the popular income is being 


-deposited in savings accounts. It 


is particularly damaging to the 
economies of the countries affected 
that this should be true at a time 
when the funds required for the 
reconstruction necessitated by the 
ravages of war should come from 
normal investment sources. 


“There can be no long-range 
workable free economy without 
adequate, low-priced investment 
media. If the future of mankind is 
to be improved, a way must be 
found to build ever increasing 
numbers of houses, highways, rail- 
roads, canals, schools, hospitals, 
asylums, and utilities of every kind; 
and the accumulated savings of the 
people must be made available for 
these purposes. In order to... se- 
cure comfort to the nation, to fur- 
ther social progress and to leave a 
worthy heritage to the generations 
to come, we must employ the only 
workable method that has ever 
been devised: We must arm our- 
selves against those forces that have 
brought on in the last half century 
the slow deterioration of our cur- 
rency standards, and adopt what- 
ever measures are essential to the 
stabilization of prices throughout 
the world.” 


Convertibility a Safeguard 

“Any anti-inflationary policy,” 
continued Prof. Rueff, “should aim 
at a balance between buying power 
and supply of goods, and at mak- 
ing a deficit impossible through the 
control of currency. In order to 
come out of this deficit, which has 
brought the democracies to the 
brink of disaster, convertibility of 
currencies must be re-established. 
This would be the safest and most 
effective means of stabilizing prices 
within desirable limits. It would 
be particularly helpful in safe- 


| guarding the interests of savings 
| depositors.” 


Climaxing a recitation of the 
evils of inconvertibility and infla- 
tion, the speaker declared, “It is the 
God-given duty of our savings in- 
stitutions to make the voice of the 
savings depositor heard! Savings as 
well as work are the basis of pro- 
duction. Together they have built a 
modern world, but in the monstrous 
revolution which has shaken the 


ANDRE DeGUCHTENEERE 


world for half a century, work has 
been the victor, and savings have 
become discouraged and beaten. It 
is not only necessary to reunite 
work and savings, but to insure, as 
well, that the same protection that 
is legally guaranteed to the former 
will not be denied the latter. 


“With a restoration of converti- 
bility, the world’s economy would 
be given an element of stability and 
permanence, hence the foundation 
of a civilization based on freedom 
and the recognition of the rights of 
men.” 

Director General Olof Norbeck of 
Stockholm presented at the first 
plenary session of the Congress his 
report on “Savings Banks and 
Business.” Savings banks, he 
pointed out, were originally found- 
ed as a humanitarian service to the 
men and women of the working 
and middle classes constituting a 
majority of the savings depositors 
in the villages and cities of the 
world. Out of that service there 
grew another which marked an 
advance of the first importance in 
the role that savings banks were to 
play in the development of their 
respective countries. They brought 
into the creative process of the 
building of capital the great masses 
of people who had previously 
lacked the facilities by which theif 
deposits might be made to serve the 
public good. 

Mr. Norbeck spoke of the way if 
which the savings institutions of the 
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the 


world loaned out the money ac- 
cumulated in their coffers “for use- 
ful purposes,” among them the 
financing of homes and the devel- 
opment of agriculture in all the 
countries represented. 


The speaker went on to comment 
on the splendid work that was being 
done by savings banks in the field 
of small loans. While the volume 
of this type of business constituted 
only a minute proportion of the 
whole, it nevertheless was doing a 
great deal for the morale of people 
who found in the use of these cred- 
its an opportunity for the fulfill- 
ment of hopes that had been long 
denied. Mr. Norbeck made special 
mention of the fact that the sav- 
ings banks of Germany were doing 
much “small loan’ business, and 
that it was contributing substan- 
tially to the country’s economic 
progress. 


“Forced Saving'’ Denounced 


Strong emphasis on the social re- 
sponsibilities of savings institutions 
characterized the speaker’s con- 
cluding remarks. Humanitarian 
considerations, he said, played a 
particularly important part in shap- 
ing the conduct of savings banks in 
many countries, notably in Italy 
and Spain. Everywhere the banks 
were manifesting an increasing re- 
gard for the health and happiness 
of the saver. He denounced those 
economists and politicians who tend 
to view with contempt any system 
of voluntary saving and felt called 
upon to advocate forced collective 
saving. He found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between forced savings 
(truly a 20th century euphemism) 
and the building of capital by tax- 
ation, both methods being equally 
indifferent to the wishes and the in- 
terests of the individuals supplying 
the funds. 


“Savings,” said Mr. Norbeck, 
“should not be invested for the sole 
purpose of making a profit, but also 
with a view to providing the means 
whereby men and women will be 
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OLOF NORBECK 


able to live useful and contented 
lives. Homes and happy families are 
as properly the concern of savings 
banks as is the financing of houses, 
and that concern extends to the 
welfare of future’ generations 
through which it is hoped to estab- 
lish strong countries which can live 





together in freedom and friend- 
ship.” 

In his report entitled, “Savings— 
a Way to Freedom,” F. Butschkau 
stressed the fact that savings in- 
stitutions throughout the world 
shared‘a common responsibility to 
“free the individual from want by 
encouraging him to provide for 
whatever difficulties and burdens 


_the future might bring. Human 


beings, not money alone, are their 
responsbility, ‘and savings institu- 
tions will be judged by the manner 
in which they meet their social as 
well as their economic responsibili- 
ties. 

“Savings and thrift,” he con- 
tinued, “characterize those individ- 
uals who insist upon living their 
own lives and assuming their own 
responsbilities. This leads to both 
economic and political liberation. 
Saving for the use of a collective 
society, on the contrary, denies 
freedom in either direction. 

“Because savings depositors the 
world over are sharing the fate of 
their respective currencies, they 
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are a most constructive factor in Congress, considerable time was of the state upon the prerogatives tt 
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est in currency stability makes that ods of savings promotion and edu-_ tion of liquidity requirements, and tc 
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Their interests must be the active through the co-operative endeavors There was general agreement A 


concern of all savings banks, and 
full representation and expression 
should be given their viewpoint in 
parliaments and other departments 
of government.” 


Savings Essential to Freedom 


“Is the man of today the freedom 
loving individual of the past, or has 
he been pushed by necessity into an 
acceptance of some form of collec- 
tivist philosophy?” Mr. Butschkau 
was inclined to answer this ques- 
tion somewhat in the affirmative, 
and cited in support of his conclu- 
sion the ever growing tendency 
to rely on collective security, as 
opposed to the assumption by indi- 
viduals, themselves, of the respon- 
sibility for their future. Neverthe- 
less, he said, the freedom of the 
individual should remain the high- 
est aim of savings institutions. 
“Savings,” said Mr. Butschkau, 
“are vitally essential to victory in 
the war we are waging against the 
crime of hidden or open inflation, 
and in behalf of economic free- 
dom.” 


In the course of the eight panel 
discussions which occupied much of 
the second and third days of the 
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of savings banks and labor organi- 


zations. Examples of family budget 
education, taken from the experi- 
ence of savings banks in America 
and the Netherlands, were given 
special attention. 

The discussion of investment pol- 
icy concerned itself primarily with 
the degree of liquidity required as 
a matter of good business practice 
and by the various regulations of 
the different countries. The banks 
were urged to resist encroachment 


MACHINE ; 
LeeesSeoreene Co, 


. and here's our new economy model." 


that small loans served a very use- 
ful social function, and that sav- 
ings banks should strive to meet 
this need notwithstanding the fact 
that such loans had, to a consider- 
able extent, proved unprofitable. 
It was suggested that novel forms 
of “part-payment” credit be ap- 
proached with caution. 

To sum up, the Congress made 
very clear the role of savings banks 
as servants of humanity and as 
guardians of the security of the 
people in a free world. It was the 
strongly prevailing sentiment that 
the establishment of stable curren- 
cies throughout the world is a basic 
essential to the achievement of 
their aims in every direction. To 
bring that truth home to the mil- 
lions of their depositors is the major 
task to which the free world’s sav- 
ings banks stand dedicated. 


Obstacles are put in your 
way to find out whether you 


really wanted a_ thing or 
whether you just thought you 
did. 

—GRIT 
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Addressograph Plates from Tape! 


New Flexowriter enables operator to complete 135 stockholders’ 
ledger cards per hour, doubling the former rate, and to produce 
as a by-product a tape used in the almost completely automatic 
production of addressograph plates. 


By FRANK C. STRAAT, JR. 
Assistant Vice-President, The Marine Midland Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


i. carrying out its responsibili- 
ties as Transfer Agent or Registrar 
for a number of business organiza- 
tions, the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York handles a 
large volume of stock transfers and 
registrations. 

In the last few years, our Stock 
Transfer Department, which is one 
of the largest departments in the 
bank, has made a number of in- 
novations in operating procedure so 
as to enable it to perform its work 
more effectively and more effi- 
ciently. Automatic inserting ma- 
chines have tremendously increased 
the speed of our numerous mailing 
operations. Automatic check-writ- 
ers have enabled us to turn out 
dividend checks in large numbers 
to meet the demands of our cus- 
tomers. 

As these improvements in operat- 
ing technique were made, one area 
of the department which seemed 
to require modernization was the 
addressograph section. The use of 
automatic addressograph machines 
had greatly accelerated the process 
of preparing lists, dividend checks, 
etc. However, little progress had 
been made in increasing the speed 
by which addressograph plates 
were prepared for new accounts 
and for changes of address. Each 
morning four or five of the people 
in the addressograph unit ‘were 
spending between 1 and 1% hours 
preparing new plates on our 
Graphotype machines. The maxi- 
mum speed of any individual in 
this operation was approximately 
60-65 plates per hour. 

Sometime ago, we became inter- 
ested in the Automatic Graphotype 
machine and in the units which are 
designed for use with this equip- 
ment. After considering the rela- 
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tive merits of the two available 
units, we decided that the Flexo- 
writer was best adapted to our re- 
quirements. The Flexowriter 
machine operates at a speed 
comparable to that of an electric 
typewriter, and simultaneously re- 
produces a tape containing the in- 
formation that is typed on the key- 
board. This tape is later fed into 
the Automatic Graphotype machine 
which then prepares the addresso- 
graph plates. 

After a series of discussions con- 
cerning the proposed equipment, we 
decided to purchase an Automatic 
Graphotype and a Flexowriter. At 
this writing, the new units have 
been in use approximately nine 
months and have already proven 
themselves to be worth-while in- 
vestments. 


Under our old system, the first 
step in the operation was the prep- 
aration of addressograph plates on 
the hand-operated Graphotypes. 
Following the usual proof reading, 
stockholder’s ledger cards were 
stenciled using the new plates, and 
these cards were then forwarded to 
the Stock Transfer bookkeeping 
section. 

Presently, our procedure is as 
follows: The Flexowriter operator, 
using the transfer sheet, prepares 
stockholders’ ledger cards for new 
accounts. As a by-product of this 
operation, a tape is produced which 
is then forwarded to the addresso- 
graph section, inserted in the Auto- 
matic Graphotype machine and 
used to reproduce addressograph 
plates for the new accounts. The 
use of the new system has freed 
the personnel in the addressograph 
unit who formerly were required 
to spend between 1 and 1% hours 
daily preparing addressograph 
plates for new accounts. The Flexo- 
writer operator is able to complete 
approximately 135 stockholders’ 
ledger cards per hour, which is 
roughly twice the, speed of the 





- Two jobs in one operation. 
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former operation. Moreover, when 
she has completed her work the 
production of plates becomes almost 
completely automatic. 

As we noted above, the Flexo- 
writer is presently being used for 
the preparation of new _  stock- 
holders’ ledger cards. In the near 
future, we plan to use the Flexo- 
writer for changes of address. In 
this operation, as it is presently 
conceived, changes of address will 
be typed on continuous roll labels 
and these will then be affixed to the 
appropriate ledger card. The Flexo- 
writer tape which is prepared as a 
by-product of this operation will be 
used to reproduce new plates show- 
ing the current address. It will still 
be necessary, of course, for the 
addressograph section to pull the 
old plates and insert new ones. 


We are very pleased with our 
new installation and we feel that 
as time passes, more and more 
economies will be effected through 
the use of the Flexowriter. 


Good Service Sells 


“Banking is selling, and selling is 
serving, and our best advertising, 
our best public relations, our best 
business development are in good 
banking service. Nothing sells a 
bank so much as a job well done, 
and a job well done in banking 
is not a machine process. It is vastly 
more; it is a personal felationship 
between our customers and our 
eS 


“More than specific departmen- 
talized activities, as important as 
they are, business development- 
advertising-public relations are 
the way the president speaks to the 
man with the small account, the 
way the girls answer the telephone, 
the way the teller hands the pass 
book to the depositor, the way the 
secretary has the individual wait 
until he can see the officer, the 
way the borrower is notified that 
his note is past due, the way 
a service charge is . explained, 
the way the teller, the janitor, the 
stenographer, the porter refer to the 
bank when they are off duty—in 
fact, every act of every employee 
during every waking hour.— 
Clifton Blackmon, vice-president 
and director of advertising and 
public relations, First National 
Bank in Dallas. 
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wn offices ale coviclous count 


Men who contribute to our way of doing things, present and 
future, know the importance of selecting the proper letterhead 
to represent them. That’s why thousands of progressive firms 
choose Cockletone Bond. Executives prefer its sturdy feel... 
its lively crackle . . . the rich shade of pure white. 


The moderate cost of Cockletone Bond will surprise you. 
Why not investigate the advantages of appointing this out- 
standing letterhead paper as your business representative? 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield on a printer’s window. Let the 
Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 














SEND THIS COUPON for the FREE Cockletone Bond 
Portfolio. It contains a wide assortment of good, 
modern letterhead designs. You'll find it helpful in 
improving or redesigning your present letterhead. 
We will also include a sample book of Cockletone Bond 
Hammermill Paper Company, 

1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


) 
rut Cocblotone warermans 


FOR 
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— News of Equipment and 


Diebold Introduces Insulated 
File Built Like a Safe 


A new 4-drawer, letter size In- 
sulated File designed to provide 
safe-type 1-hour fire protection for 
vital records has been introduced 
by Diebold, Inc. The file carries the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Class 
“C” Insulated Record Container 
Label which includes the impact or 
drop test. 

Operating features of the new 
file include completely extendable 
and easily removable drawers for 
ready access to rear records, rubber 
cushioning stops that eliminate the 
possibility of drawer-slam damage 
and noise, roller bearings for oper- 
ating ease. 


In addition, each compartment is 
fully insulated to provide added 
protection. A full steel lining inside 
each drawer compartment increases 
strength and seals the insulation, 
while double bolts on each drawer 





provide the extra holding power 
required to withstand severe impact 
or drop tests. 


Each unit is equipped with a key 
























MR. BANKER: 


Coshec! 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


We want information on 


What de you ae 4 


We have complete files to help you secure 
whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 
no charge for this service. 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 





lock that locks all drawers or any 
combination of drawers. Individu- 
ally locked’ drawers are recom- 
mended for limiting access to 
secret, confidential and vital records 
to authorized personnel only. 

With the new file effective fire 
protection facilities can be placed 
immediately adjacent to operators. 
This encourages the replacement 
of vital records as soon as the work 
is completed. 

Complete information will gladly 
be furnished by the corporation, 
Canton 2, Ohio, upon request. 


Automatic Envelope Inserter 
Does Job Faster, Neater 


Mechanical simplicity and ex- 
treme ease of operation are two of 
the many features of the new auto- 
matic envelope inserter introduced 


. by Printing Devices, Inc. 





Known as Model 51 Insert-O- 
Matic, the machine makes 3000 in- 
sertions per hour, into any standard 
envelope from No. 6 to No. 10, in- 
clusive, including odd sizes and 
window styles. 

A table model, the inserter re- 
quires only 40 by 16 inches of table 
space and is only 18 inches high. 

Equipped with two separate feed- 
ing stations, one for envelopes and 
one for enclosures, Model 51 is so 
designed that it will insert from 
one to six folded sheets with or 
without staples. 

Multiple enclosure, such as a let- 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPEU COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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NOW, two can do their work 


on one Burroughs Sensimatic 


Wo-leller 


window posting machine 


Two of your tellers can keep separate and 
distinct records safely, without confusion, on 
this new Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machine. What’s more, it can be applied to 
either a unit or dual plan window posting 
operation, where individual total accumula- 
tions are required for two tellers, or for 
regular and relief machine operators, with 
greater audit control. , 


@r~ Teller locks enforce identification of 
operator for every entry. 


Qe Separate accumulating registers are 
under the control of each teller’s indi- 
vidual lock, preventing unauthorized 
or unintentional entries. 


@ = Cash balancing totals are immediately 
available at any time for each teller. 


@rm Auditor lock insures correct automatic 
dating of each entry. 


@re Audit lock is provided for the shield 
over all control keys. 





Then, too, you get all the advantages of the 
famous Sensimatic automatic operations, 


featurin s including one-operation posting of journal, 





.d- ; vee original passbook and ledger, proof of posting 
nd Takei halelerel ; accuracy, posting of ledger controls. 
a t eller- lock So, get all the facts about this new Burroughs 


Sensimatic accounting machine—developed 
specifically for two-teller window posting. 
Call your nearest Burroughs branch, or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


or iby 


controls 





Wherever there’s business there’s Burroughs 
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ter, folder and reply card, are easily 
handled when the pieces are collated 
and fed as a unit. 

Any bank employee can operate 
the new Insert-O-Matic which is 
reported to be five times faster than 
costly hand stuffing. 

A free brochure is being offered 
by the corporation, 1705 North 25th 
Avenue, Melrose Park, IIl. 


Transcopy, Bambino Teamed 
In ‘Instant’ Copy Program 
Remington Rand’s Transcopy and 
Ozalid’s Bambino, instant copying, 
typewriter size, machines will be 
distributed by their sales organiza- 
tions in all areas where both have 
direct representation, according to a 
joint announcement made by the 
companies. 


The Bambino provides copies of 
anything written, drawn, typed and 
printed on translucent paper in a 
matter of seconds. For opaque or 
two-sided printed material, the 
Transcopy provides an exact copy 








CUT COLLECTION COSTS 50%, 
Streamline, Simplify, 
speed-up dunning system! 


Impersonal, yet effective . THE 
POSTAGRAPH patented mailing system 
frees personnel from countless details . ... 
has the privacy and appearance of first 
class mail . . . yet mails at reduced post- 
age rate. Leading banks, finance com- 
panies, department and specialty stores 
and a host of others say Postagraph is 
the most’ productive and economical time 
collection method ever invented. 
Write today for complete 
information . . . No 
salesman will call 






506 E. Lombard St 
Baltimore 2, Md 
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or a translucent copy which can be 
used to process additional copies on 
the Bambino. Combined use of the 
two units, each of which can be used 
independently, makes it possible to 
copy any document in a few seconds 


for a few cents per letter-size copy. 

The company officials state this 
new program is in full accord with 
the established policy of both com- 
panies to expand the scope of the 
entire “instant copy” field. 





Clips Hold Office Machine Pads On New Maso De Luxe Stands 


Clips hold office machine pads on 
the new Elevator Stand added to 
their De Luxe line of office machine 
stands by Maso Steel Products. 





The new stand, Model No. 2000 R, 
is of all steel construction with the 
all metal heavy gauge top slotted to 
hold the four metal clips firmly in 
place with handy thumb screws. 
The clips are easily, quickly adjust- 
able, up to 16% by 18 inches, to hold 
special or standard size office ma- 
chine pads from slipping, sliding or 
creeping. 

Other features include: Maso’s 
“Power” Foot Pedal which makes it 
easy to raise or lower a loaded 
stand; four, large, solid rubber feet, 


one adjustable for uneven floors 
and four, large, top-bearing casters 
for easy, quiet portability. 

The top is a full 18% by 19% 
inches, the drop leaf, for either or 
both sides, 18% by 14%; height, 27 
or 35% inches. Stands are available 
in gray, green, walnut or desert 
sage baked enamel. 

For further information contact 
Maso Steel Products, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Automatic Change Maker Saves 
Time and Pleases Customers 
Continental Coin Devices, Inc., 
have announced the development of 
a new automatic change-maker that 
at: last offers an efficient, practical 
and economical answer to the con- 
stant “change request” problem. 
An attractive compact unit, the 
Change-Maker may be easily 
mounted on a stand, the wall or 
simply placed on the counter. Banks 
now using the device in lobbies re- 
port not only a savings in employee 
time, but also a marked increase in 
good will of the customers who ap- 
preciate this convenient service. 
Mechanically operated, the device 
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requires no electrical connections. 
It is simple to operate and includes 
such safety features as finest quality 
slug rejector, reinforced lock and 
heavy duty cabinet. 

The Change-Maker is now avail- 
able in three convenient models of- 
fering two dimes and a nickel for a 
quarter, five nickels for a quarter, 
and five pennies for a nickel. All 
models provide extra generous 
capacity. 

Continental Coin Devices, Inc., 
3203 S. Austin Blvd., Cicero 50, IIL., 
will gladly send additional details. 


Duplicopy Company Markets 
Improved Automatic Feed Model 


The Duplicopy Company, manu- 
facturer of spirit duplicators has in- 
troduced a new-improved A-44 
automatic feed All-Star. 





Equipped with a feed mechanism 
that is new, positive and insures 
wrinkle-free copies, the machine 
features an easy turn handle opera- 
tion that eliminates the possibility 
of tension and whip. 


Pin-point registration copy to 
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Yes, sir, we remember when the bank 
check was a piece of paper. Nice to 
look at, smooth to write on, 
functional in use, but otherwise just 
a piece of paper and at times handled 
rather carelessly. 


Nowthebank check isan instrument 
of terrific importance. Personalized 
with the printed name of the user. . . 
frequently bearing printed account 
numbers or sorting symbols . . . soon 
to be processed mechanically or 
electronically . . . and definitely the 
focal point around which operating 
men in banks are building better 
methods of clearing and recording. 


Truly, thebank check is commanding 
the attention of top management in 
banks. One reason is because its cost 
is mounting, since obviously it is 





E LUXE 


CHECK PRIN 





copy and copy to master, so es- 
sential in forms and systems work, 
is obtained through use of a new 
dual cam principle. Bearing areas 
have been increased to insure 
longer life and the new machine, 
with automatic feed, as well as the 
H-44 hand feed, have been life- 
tested. 


Developed for foolproof per- 
formance and ease of operation, the 
All-Star duplicators also feature 
Magic Fluid Flow, a patented mois- 
tening unit that eliminates adjust- 
ments and flooding. 

Duplicopy Company, 224 West 
Illinois Street, Chicago 10, Ill., will 
be happy to supply further informa- 
tion upon request. 


New Coin Changer Introduced 
By Metal Products 


Production of a new, modern, 
streamlined, semi-automatic coin 
changer has been announced by 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 


Officially known as the MP Ban- 
tam, the new changer is a smaller 
version of the very popular MP 





Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


more expensive to individualize it 
for each account as compared to bulk 
production of stock checks. Only top 
management can weigh this extra 
cost against operating economiesand 
impartially evaluate the net savings 
involved. There is no doubt but what 
there will bea saving in the processing 
of such individualized checks, but 
there is also no doubt but what they 
will cost more money. 


Does this not indicate that efforts to 
sell fully personalized checks should 
be redoubled? If it is worth while to 
recover the cost of ordinary 
over-the-counter stock checks, will 
it not be more worth while to recover 
the cost of these coded checks? Now 
more than ever it is well to remember 
that the checks you sell cost you 
nothing. 


BANK SIGNS 
in Miguified tionpe 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


















DESK NAMEPLATES 


2°*x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
2¥a''x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
S70 Broadway Dept. BM New York 12, Mi. Y. 
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Junior. It weighs only 8 pounds and 
is easily stored away at the end of 
the day’s transactions. 


As a special feature, the non-re- 
movable top section holds a full roll 
of pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
half-dollars and _ silver dollars, 
rolled or loose. The overall capacity 
of the Bantam is $125.00. 


Designed for use in banks, in- 
surance offices, etc., where space is 
at a premium, the changer is made 
of sturdy aluminum, with a gray 
hammertone finish that blends with 
any interior. Four rubber feet pro- 
tect all counter surfaces. 

For more details address the cor- 
poration, 4000 Long Beach Avenue, 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


STRAYER 


EASY SNAP FILE BOX 
“Style C"’ 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid 
150 Stock Sizes 


Send for our catalogue 
STRAYER COIN BAG CO., Inc. 
New Brighton, Pa. 


BANK SUPPLIES 
COIN BAGS 
BOXES—TRAYS 
WRAPPERS 
Check Sorters 
Note Cases 





Give Away Rain Hat for Women 


The little plastic carrying case 
shown on the right contains a neatly 
folded all purpose rain hat that is 
proving one of the most popular 
give aways offered by banks for 
women. 

Termed all-purpose because it 
can be used for duties inside the 
home as well as to protect against 
the weather when out-of-doors, the 
hat is made of clear waterproof 
permanently pleated pliofilm. 

As a unit, case and hat measure 
just 2 by 4 inches, are extremely 
light in weight and can easily be 
carried in a purse or a pocket. 

Compact and always handy, the 
rain hat can be slipped out of the 
case and over the head in a jiffy. 
Closing and reinserting it in the 
holder is equally simple since the 
hat is pleated to snap back into 
folded position with a minimum of 
effort. 

“Save for a Rainy Day” is the 
message many banks have selected 
for imprinting on the little case. 
Actually, this or any other one or 
two line message plus the bank’s 
name can be gold stamped on the 


TRANSFER 


Any Size You Specify 
NYLON ROLLERS 


Also made without rollers 


INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY 
Thousands of satisfied 
users—Space Saving 


QUIET—EFFICIENT 
Low in cost 








holder. Plastic carrying cases are 
available in brilliant assorted colors 
such as royal blue, blue, red, etc. 

For further information write 
Good-Will Products Manufacturing 
Company, 40 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


PERSONNEL 


FREDERI€ C. EDDOWES, formerly 
cashier of the Marine Bank & Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla., has joined the 
staff of ThriftiCheck Service Corp. 
as vice-president. Previous to his 
five years of association with the 
Tampa bank, Mr. Eddowes served 
for eight years with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia in 
the Government bond department. 


CLARK B. WINTER has been 
advanced from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Express Company. 


Minneapolis-Moline Company 
has announced the promotion of 
FRANK N. LANGHAM from vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager 
to vice-president and director of 
sales. Mr. Langham has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1920. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For 
Through Lower 


Profits 
Costs 


Greater 








Remington Rand Stock Bank Counters give an air of individuality to this branch of the 
Liberty Bank, Buffalo, New York. Their'spacious, orderly, clean and friendly appearance 


creates an immediate “good” impression on depositors .. . 


provides comfortable, con- 


venient and efficient working facilites for employees. 


Modern Efficient Stock Counters 
Make Banking a Pleasure for Everyone 


Banks everywhere are benefiting 
from the unique advantages of 
the new Remington Rand Stock 
Counter units. Low in cost yet 
unsurpassed in appearance and 
convenience, they give better 
vision, increased audibility, 
greater security and improved 
ventilation. Modernization of in- 
efficient, old-fashioned cages and 
counters is invariably followed 
by increased deposits and de- 
positors. 

Stock Counters fit perfectly 
into any remodeling or rebuild- 
ing plans. Three basic, flexible 
units...the commercial teller 


unit, the return unit and the sav- 
ings teller unit can be quickly 
installed in almost limitless com- 
binations or multiple arrange- 
ments. Each steel unit is designed 
to assure working convenience 
that is tailored to the specific 
need of each teller. Standard unit 
construction makes maintenance 
easier and less expensive and 
facilitates later expansion or 
rearrangements that may be nec- 
essary. 

To get your free copy of an 
illustrative and informative 16 
page brochure, circle X1440 on 
the coupon. 


Now—At Last, A Fully Automatic Calculator That Prints 


The new Model 99 printing cal- 
culator is the perfect answer to 
all your figuring problems. It 
automatically multiplies, divides, 
adds and subtracts amounts up 
to one-hundred trillion. Every 
calculation is printed and proved 
on easy-to-read Simpla-tape 
with totals and sub-totals in red. 
Unlike large-keyboard calculat- 
ing machines, the Model 99 offers 
fast touch-method operation. 

For the facts about Model 99, 
Circle C669 on the coupon. 
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New BANK TRUCK Offers 
Complete Mobility... 
Choice Of Compartments 


Internal transfer of notes, securi- 
ties, card or paper files is safe 
and easy with the new Remington 
Rand Bank Truck. Scientifically 
designed drawers provide con- 
cealment and security. Lifetime, 
all-steel construction. Moves eas- 
ily over door sills, vault runways. 
An exclusive parking device 
eliminates pulling and hauling 
often associated with ordinary 
swivel-caster-equipped units. 





A wide selection of interior 
drawers and shelves permits var- 
ied combinations according to in- 
dividual bank needs. Drawers 
glide smoothly on balanced, full 
extension runners and are re- 
movable. 

Circle LBV598 on the coupon 
for free descriptive literature. 


Remington Ftarnd 
Room 2148, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 


X1440 LBV598 C669 
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Manufacturers Trust Opens New Glass Bank 


Manufacturers Trust Company’s 
five-story glass bank opened for 
business October 4 amid the ohs and 
ahs of the crowds passing the corner 
of 43rd and Fifth Avenues in New 
York City. 

Passersby were amazed to find 
themselves viewing the exterior and 


interior of the building at the same 
instant. Only the fact that the struc- 
ture is constructed entirely of glass 
made this phenomenon possible. 
Like a giant showcase, the bank 
has been erected on a plot 100 by 
125 feet at a cost of $3,000,000. 
Modern to the nth degree, it em- 


bodies the latest in mechanical de- 
sign, furnishings, and architectural 
techniques. 

In the photo above the main 
banking room on the second floor of 
the building is shown on the right. 
Highlight of this floor is the sculp- 
tured metal bronze screen to be 
seen in the background. 





Miss Cora I. Blanchard, assistant 
treasurer, Suffolk Savings Bank for 
Seaman and Others, Boston, Mass. 
was advanced from the vice-presi- 
dency of the National Association 
of Bank Women to the presidency 
of that organization at its thirty- 
second annual convention, held in 


Blackstone Studios, N.Y. 
MRS. RUTH E. SHERRILL 
62 


MISS CORA BLANCHARD 


Association of Bank Women Elects 


Houston, Tex., September 30-Octo- 
ber 3. She succeeds Mrs. Ruth E. 
Sherrill, assistant vice president of 
First National Bank of Memphis 
(Tennessee). Other officers elected 
were: 


Vice President: 
Rehme, 


Miss Virginia A. 
assistant vice president, 





MISS VIRGINIA A. REHME 


Southern Commercial and Savings 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Mar- 
garet M. Buckley, manager, Wash- 
ington Square Branch, Brookline 
Trust Company, Brookline, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss 
Louise Seely, clerk of the corpora- 
tion, Charlestown Savings Bank, 
Charlestown District, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer: Miss Florence C. Ot- 
ten, comptroller, Citizens Savings 
Bank, Citizens Trust Company, 
Providence, R.I. 


The Association of Bank Women, 
founded in 1921, is an organization 
composed of women holding execu= 
tive positions in banks throughout 
the country. 
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OFFICERS of the Financial Public Relations Association for 1954-55, 
elected at its 39th Annual Convention, held in Washington, D.C. 
September 26-30. Reading from left to right: 


Third vice-president 


Orrin H. Swayze, vice-president, First Na- 


tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


First vice-president . 


W. W. Delamater, assistant vice-president, 





At National City Bank of New 
York, WILLIAM I. SPENCER was 
elected vice-president, and GaR- 
RETTSON DULIN, JR., was appointed 
assistant cashier. H. C. MOORE, vice- 
president, has been placed in charge 
of the correspondent bank depart- 
ment. Mr. Moore served on the 
National Bank Examining force be- 
fore his affiliation with National 
City. 





Highland C. Moore Henry J. Rohif 


HENRY J. ROHLF has resigned as 
second vice-president of Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, and has 
been elected a vice-president of 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. 


e- Land Title Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia, Louis, Mo. His new duties are in the 
al } Pa. ' : : : operations and service department 
President Rod Maclean, assistant vice-president, Union of Mercantile. Mr. Robif hes for 
in Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif. several years been an instructor of 
of Second vice-president Wm. E. Singletary, assistant vice-president, the supervisory management course 
ht. Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, at the Amevicen Institute of Bask: 
- N.C. ; 
< Treasurer A. Gordon Bradt, second vice-president, Con- Bites 
tinental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Not shown are Preston E. Reed and Lucy V. David, executive vice- 
president and secretary, respectively, who handle the administrative 
details of the association from its central office at 231 South La Salle 
.gs Street, Chicago. 
re National City Bank of N.Y. salary, commission or his own busi- 
h- Offers “Travelplan”’ ness and has a good paying record, 
ns is eligible. The traveler simply goes 
_To finance the cost of travel to the office of the carrier or travel 
tickets and certain other accommo- agent, makes his reservation, fills 
ss dations, such as expense tours, the out a one-page application, and 
a= National City Bank of New York iS signs a promissory note. These 
ak, offering, through its Personal Credit papers are then forwarded to the 
SS. Department, the NCB TRAVEL- j,.nk, and a check is sent to the 
t- PLAN. Amounts ranging from $60 carrier or travel agent promptly 
to $5,000 may be borrowed for 
88 riods of 12, 18 or 24 months at aie re 
ny, periods 6 ’ National City Bank recently 
the customary rate of $3.83 per $109 assed the $3,000,000,000 mark in fi “Yau cart pictare 
per year. Life insurance coverage ,o:<onal credit extended since May, a ; 
en, for the unpaid balance outstanding 1998 and the occasion was observed Arizona withoat the 
ion is provided without additional cost. py cancelling and returning to the Valley bal, 35 
rus Any person over 21 years of age, lucky borrower the note that OFFIKES 
out residing in the New York City area, figured in the transaction topping 
who earns a regular income from that total. 
iLY November, 1954 
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Automatic Daylight Control Featured 
in Anniston National's New Building 


The Anniston National Bank, Anniston, Ala., had a most successful 
formal opening for its new building last September. At least 5,000 
people visited the ultra-modern quarters. Undoubtedly the most 
unique feature they saw were the solar blinds which provide auto- 


matic daylight control. 


Evident in the photo above, the blinds are located above the side- 
walk and just outside of the windows. They revolve through 180 de- 
grees and are tied together in groups of ten. Each group of ten blinds 
is made to rotate together by a motorized unit installed on the roof. 
The blinds can be automatically or manually controlled. 

A sixty by ten foot mural depicting some of the important activi- 
ties of Anniston’s community life highlights interior decorations. 
Ivor Weiss, an English artist, did the mural. 


In Pittsburgh, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company an- 
nounced that THOMAS W. SCHOFIELD, 
JR., was elected vice-president of 
the Etna office, and ROBERT T. LAW- 
TON, assistant secretary of the loan 
division. Mr. Schofield began his 
banking career in 1923 at the 
Metropolitan National Bank, now 
the Lawrenceville office of Peoples 
First National. Mr. Lawton began 
with Peoples First in 1921 as a 
credit analyst in the credit depart- 
ment. 

From Texas comes news of the 
election of ANTHONY J. CARNESI to 
cashier of First National Bank, 
Brownsville. Mr. Carnesi replaces 
D. K. CLINT who resigned to enter 
business for himself. 
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Joseph A. Crowe John J. Gruner 


A former Chicago lawyer, JOSEPH 
A. CROWE, recently became a trust 
officer of First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix. Mr. Crowe has 
been practicing law: in Phoenix 
since 1948. 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., has 
advanced JOHN J. GRUNER to vice- 


president. Mr. Gruner will continue 


as manager of the bank’s Union 
Trust office where he has served 
since 1945. VICTOR M. PARACHINI has 
been elected vice-president and 
manager, GENE CECCHINI and GORDON 
SCOTT, assistant cashiers to staff 
Wells Fargo’s new Antioch office 
established October 1. 

First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., has announced the appoint- 
ment of ARTHUR BAXTER as assistant 
vice-president. Other promotions at 
First National are WINSLOW E. PIKE, 
vice-president and comptroller; J. 
WATSON BUSBY, second vice-presi- 
dent and assistant comptroller: 
JAMES B. KIRK, second vice-presi- 
dent and assistant comptroller; m. 
C. CAMPBELL, second vice-president 
in charge of personnel, and c. s. 
CONKLIN, second vice-president and 
auditor. 


A. K. MCGREW and FLOYD CROT- 


WELL have joined American Bank | 
& Trust Company, Baton Rouge, | 


La., as assistant vice-president and 
assistant cashier respectively. Mr. 


McGrew has been an officer of | 


United Credit Co. since 1947. He 
will be in charge of the installment 


credit department of the bank. Mr. | 


Crotwell has been in charge of the 
accounting department for United 
Credit. With American he will have 
charge of all accounting for the in- 
stallment credit departments. 

From California Bank, Los An- 
geles, Calif., comes news of several 
recent advancements. DAVID P. 
BLANKENHORN, W. A. MAURER, and 
WILLIAM R. SCHROLL were made 





vice-presidents. Newly elected as- | 


sistant vice-presidents are MAX B. 
HORN, JOHN R. KING, N. R. MCGREW, 
C. H. REED, and ROBERT A. YOUNG. 


In Arizona, First National Bank 
of Arizona, Phoenix, has promoted 
R. S. SALTER to assistant cashier in 
charge of head office credits. 

ARTHUR W. BIRCH was recently 
promoted to vice-president of 
Wilmington Trust Co. Mr. Birch is 
in charge of the Tax Division. He 
has been with the bank since 1934 
following twelve years in the In- 
ternal Revenue service as Chief of 
the Income Tax Division in the 
local office. 
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Raymond C. Deering R. A. Lockwood 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, N.Y., has recently announced 
several promotions. RAYMOND C. 
DEERING, former vice-president and 
comptroller of the company has 
been appointed senior vice-presi- 
dent and a member of its general 


administrative board. Mr. Deering | 


will be in charge of the company’s 


branch office system. RAYMOND A. | 


LOCKWOOD, vice-president, was also 


appointed a member of the general | 


administrative board. 

Advanced to assistant vice-presi- 
dent was J. PAUL TAYLOR, and to 
assistant secretary, MARK F. HAL- 


LAM. 





J. Paul Taylor Cecil W. Lyon 


CECIL W. LYON has terminated a 
26-year career as national bank ex- 








aminer by resigning that position | 


to become vice-president of the 


First National Bank in Omaha, | 
Neb. He has conducted several | 
thousand examinations in the north- 


ern plains and mountain regions. 


In Chicago, the appointment of 
HARRY E. MERTZ to assistant execu- 
tive secretary of The Executive 
Board of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
has been announced. Mr. Mertz will 
assist in the administrative duties 
of the Association and continue to 
direct NABAC technical division 
activities. He has, since 1949, been 
associated with NABAC headquar- 
ters staff as secretary to technical 
commissions. 
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CUT COSTS — SPEED SERVICE 


in handling 
Christmas 
and 
Vacation 
Club 
accounts 






use RAND M‘NALLY’S 
SYSTEM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ickly and efficiently, Rand M¢Nally’s Clubtroller 
y sana eliminates the need for keeping ledger cards or 
sheets on your Christmas and Vacation Club accounts 
. . . reduces coupon sorting by 90%! By combining 
filing and posting in one simple co it cuts 
record-keeping time almost in half. 
Clubtroller coupons carry all necessary ledger 
information inc - account and nt number, 
date of payment and accumulated oa Coupons 
are color-keyed for each class, and each 100-group are 
in view and easy to reach at one time when placed in 
their correct pocket. This advantage ends 
time-consuming numerical sequence sorting. 
The Clubtroller System ee been — —_ nog 
i ny of the country’s biggest i and is 
none cavtibi more pie a half million Christmas and 
Vacation Club accounts. For further information about 
the Clubtroller System 
and Rand McNally’s CYT Eo a 
full line of Christmas & COMPANY 
and Vacation Club 
supplies write ...++- 


eaane) Club Divi 
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ALUMINUM AND FIRED BRICK combine with a full-width expanse of 
glass to create an effect of striking simplicity for the newly opened 
Feasterville branch of The Peoples National Bank and Trust Company 
of Langhorne, Penna. The clean, unbroken exterior design is carried 
through in the treatment of the lobby. Drapes, recessed ceiling lights, 
continuous tellers’ counter and subdued floor pattern give the banking 
room an air of efficiency. The Cunneen Company designed the building 
and supervised its construction. 


““Philabank Plan”’ Is born 


Frederic A. Potts, president of The Philadelphia National Bank, 
and Louis W. Dawson, president of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, are here shown signing an agreement setting up 
the “Philabank Plan” as other officials of both institutions look on. 
The plan will provide broader retirement and widows’ pensions, death 
and disability benefits for employees of any of the country’s financial 
institutions, large or small, choosing to employ it. It combines the 
advantages of both trusted and insured plans, and can be applied 
to both officers and employees. 2 


Promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent at County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N.Y. are THOMAS J. 
LANGAN, JR., and MARK LELLEK, 
former assistant treasurers. Mr. 
Langan is associated with the bank’s 
Citizens office in White Plains and 


- Mr. Lellek is in charge of the 


Larchmont office. 


WILLIAM LAZARUS was recently 
elected vice-president in charge of 
foreign operations by Sterling Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, New 
York, N.Y. Mr. Lazarus recently 
headed his own firm specializing 
in international financing, and be- 
fore that was with the National 
Bank of Cuba in Havana and the 
National Park Bank of New “York. 


OLIN FULMER, JR., was elected 
president.of The Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank (Atlanta, Ga.) 
in Albany, and HARRY R. SPIKES, 
president and trust officer of The 
C&S Bank of LaGrange. 

Also in Albany, HOYT D. EDGE was 
promoted to executive vice-presi- 
dent. And in LaGrange, WILLIAM 
F. HOLLE, JR., was made vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; WOODROW SMITH, 
vice-president and assistant trust 
officer, and ROBERT J. DARDEN, as- 
sistant cashier in charge of install- 
ment lending. 


JAMES P. FURNISS has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president of The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Furniss has been staff of- 
ficer for advertising and public re- 
lations of the statewide C&S bank- 
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7,125 men and womer. 
signed up to join those 


already saving for their 


financial security...” 


GEORGE H. COPPERS 


President, 


National Biscuit Company 






in this easy, automatic way.” 










e Payroll Savings Plan is the backbone of Series E 
Bond Sales. 8,500,000 employees in more than 45,000 
ompanies invest more than $160,000,000 in Savings 
Bonds every month. 






The person-to-person canvass is the keystone of The 
ayroll Savings Plan. In company after company person- 
0-person canvasses conducted by employees have in- 
reased participation to 60%, 70% —even 90% plus. 









Why don’t you conduct a person-to-person canvass 
in your company? Here are two, simple steps: 






e Tell the Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C., you want to con- 
duct a person-to-person canvass, they will show 
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“There is no greater honor than partnership in an enterprise as important 
to a nation as the Payroll Savings Plan for United States Savings Bonds. 
We view our recent person-to-person canvass of employees in behalf of Bonds 
as practical patriotism. It supports our Government’s efforts to stabilize the 
value of the dollar. The campaign also benefited our employees. 7,125 men 
and women signed up to join those already saving for their financial security 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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you how easy it is to install the plan. 


e Over your signature tell your men and women 
you are 100% behind the Payroll Savings Plan 
because it enables them to build personal security 
. .. it is a check on inflation and helps to stabilize 
the dollar . . . it has set up a reservoir of reserve 
purchasing power—over $37.5 billion—the cash 
value of Savings Bonds held by individuals at the 
end of July, 1954. The greatest reserve of purchas- 
ing power this or any other country has ever had. 


Your phone call, telegram or letter to Savings Bond 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D.C., will bring prompt co-operation from your State 
Savings Bond Director. Act today. 


‘ 


ing system since 1952 at which time 
the bank completely re-organized 
its advertising department with 
Mr. Furniss as liaison officer. Also 
at C&S, HENRY M. GARWES, ranking 
commercial officer, and LEIGHTON 
W. MCRAE, ranking trust officer, 
were advanced to senior vice-presi- 
dent; JOSEPH H. HARRISON, executive 
vice-president; A. PENNIMAN WELLS, 
JR., and W. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, vice- 
president; HERBERT J. DICKSON and 
W. BARRETT HOWELL, assistant vice- 
president; ELTON L. COWART, cash- 
ier, and LUTHER M. EZELL, JR., 
assistant cashier. In the trust de- 
partment, EUGENE G. HARDY, vice- 
president, will assume additional 
duties in trust administration and 
estate planning. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., sends 
word of the promotion of three 
officers to vice-president. They are 
ROBERT J. WILSON, manager of the 
bank’s Kensington office, MERLE J. 
FAIRBANKS, manager of the Oakland 
office, and ERNEST D. RUDOLPH, man- 
ger, Wilkinsburg and Penn Hills 
offices. ARTHUR H. BOWMAN, JR., and 
H. PEARCE WRIGHT have been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president in 
the trust department. 


Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. has named WISTAR 
H. MAC LAREN comptroller. Mr. Mac- 
Laren succeeds G. Edward Cooper, 


CALENDAR 


vice-president who will now devote 
full time to the operations division. 
In 1947 Mr. Cooper organized the 
bank’s comptroller’s division. 


RUDOLPH A. PETERSON (a vice- 
president of Transamerica Corp.) 
has been elected senior vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
San Francisco Bank. He was also 
named chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Peterson has been 
in the eredit and banking business 
since 1925. He was president of 
Allied Building Credits and con- 
tinues on the company’s board of 
directors. He has served on com- 
mittees of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and California Bankers As- 
sociation and he is now a director 
of Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, 
and National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma. 


New assistant vice-president in 
charge. of the estate and pension 
planning division of Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking & Trusts, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is WILLIAM F. 
DELAFIELD. He will administer the 
bank’s estate planning and employee 
benefit planning activities and the 
solicitation of new trust business. 
P. FOSTER MINSTER has advanced to 
trust officer, and THOMAS G. CONLEY 
and ROBERT H. TICE to estate plan- 
ning officer. 


OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Nov. 4-5—Midcontinent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, lil. 


Nov. 29- 


Dec. 1—Third National Agricultural Credit Conference, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


Dec. 16-17—National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Nov. 7-10—lowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 
Nov 18-20—Arizona, Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Nov. 28- 


Dec. 3—Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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Walional ‘five KEYBOARD adding machine 


NOW! 
Every key 


is its own 


motor bar! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion! 


Now you can list and add without touch- 
ing a motor bar! 50% less hand travel 
—a great saving of effort for operators. 
No wonder they like it! 

Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard— 
because every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard 
to motor bar—because every key is also 
a motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 

National’s “feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more 
time-and-effort-saving! 

All ciphers print automatically—still 
more effort and time saved! At the end 
of the day operators feel fresher—and 


they have accomplished more with less 
effort. 

The National Adding Machine gives 
you “Live” Keyboard plus 8 other time- 
saving features combined only on Na- 
tional: Automatic Clear Signal . . . Sub- 
tractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance in red. . . Automatic space-up 
of tape to tear-off line when total prints 

. Large Answer Dials . . . Easy-touch 
Key action . . . Full-Visible Keyboard 
. . . Rugged-Duty Construction in com- 
pact size for desk use. 

One hour a day saved with this exclu- 
sively National combination of features 
will repay the entire cost of a National 
Adding Machine every year—an annual 
return of 100%. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9 on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


P) 


NOW 


you can forget the motor bar! 


Don’t buy any adding machine until 
you see this National! Printed words 
cannot explain all the ways this re- 
markable National saves operator ef- 
fort, saves time, saves money. You 
must see it to believe it. For a dem- 
onstration phone the nearest National 
office or National dealer. See it today! 
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Wage earner and Salesman... agree 


Yes, wage earner and salesman . . . architect and executive — almost 
everybody agrees that paying bills by check is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient way. And regardless of occupation, all your 
customers are sure to appreciate your thoughtfulness in supplying 
them with checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers. The 
high quality of these fine papers is self-evident to the ultimate user 
and can play an important part in building and maintaining pleasant 
customer relations. If you have not yet tried La Monte Safety Papers, 
samples are available from your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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